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The immense vogue of Russian novelists in England and 
America immediately prior to the war resulted in the division 
of their readers into two parties: those who imagined that all 
Russians are mystics, philosophers, and saints, and those who 
imagined that the average Russian is a driveling idiot who will 
cut your throat for twopence and then spend the rest of his life 
sniveling over your grave in a state of unreasonable remorse. 
The novelists themselves certainly encouraged us to believe that 
imbecility was a common characteristic of the Russian people. 

“The Russian novel,”’ wrote Matthew Arnold in 1887, “‘has 
now the vogue and deserves to have it.” Tolstoy was his theme, 
and then and since the vogue has been mainly the vogue of 
Tolstoy. The others have had but the crumbs that fall from his 
table. And yet, ten years before Arnold wrote on Tolstoy, Wil- 
liam James had declared of Turgenev that he took “‘a view of 
the great spectacle of human life more general, more impartial, 
more unreservedly intelligent, than that of any other novelist 
we know.” 

It is almost an impossibility to dissociate the writer from his 
works. And yet, on the other hand, there is no more fruitful 
source of futile criticism than to seek closely to identify an 
author with the creations of his imaginations, or to suppose that 
an intimate knowledge of all that has ever been written or said 
about an author can take the place of a first-class acquaintance 
with his work. So far as he is depicted in his literature, the aver- 
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age Russian is a crude, uncouth, half-cultivated creature, very 
sensitive to religion and superstitious associations, capable of 
insane bursts of brutality, and a man who lives by his heart and 
not by his head. The Russia that its great writers have de- 
scribed is buried, though perhaps it is not really dead. 

Now the English taste for Russian literature is a taste for 
the human qualities in it, for the human love, understanding 
of suffering, and the enigma of life. This abounding love and 
animation and delight make the very rocks of the steppe the 
symbol of some mysterious wisdom, its windmill an angry and 
imprisoned spirit, its solitary slim poplar tree a dryad lovely. 
The cruelly tragic becomes endurable, and pain and grief too. 
What we prize in Russian novels is the opinion that has been 
lived through before it was written down, that which is written 
in blood. Except as a bypath, we are not interested in the 
splashes of political ink made by the propagandists. Some peo- 
ple even feel that the literature of Russia contains much that 
is unpleasant, much that is not intended for the young mind. 
This idea is generally fostered by those who know but little of 
the subject; it is a misconception. Russian literature is con- 
siderably more pure than our own. The bulk of it can be given 
to any young man or woman, however puritanically either may 
have been brought up. 

I 

Most Englishmen, if they were asked to name offhand the 
greatest Russian thinker, would undoubtedly say Tolstoy. But 
it is very unlikely that a native of his land would give the same 
answer. Tolstoy has never had the same reputation in Russia 
as abroad, and it is probable that those acquainted with the 
matter would name Soloviev. All the same, the former was, 
until a short time ago, the best-known Russian novelist. 

It is easy to pick holes in Tolstoy, whose inconsistencies have 
made his work the bait of shallow critics. We prefer to look at 
the man who was so great as to override a mass of minor defects; 
who, speaking from afar, in a little-known tongue, profoundly 
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influenced the thought of the whole civilized world. He certain- 
ly had gigantic imperfections, but he had still more surprising 
perfections. At his death his most determined opponents recog- 
nized that a splendid intellect and a noble heart was extin- 
guished. If he could be ugly he could also be beautiful, in his 
looks, his gestures, above all, in his speech. 


Tolstoy is probably the greatest modern example of a writer who is 
even more interesting as a man than as an artist. We are familiar enough 
with cases of rather small artists who were rather big men; in the case of 
Tolstoy we are dealing with a very great artist who was an even greater 
man. 

He was so great a man that he could afford not to be an artist. He 
could write novels that nobody else could write, and he could decide that 
novels were not worth writing. Here is a stumbling stone for those who 
think that the end of life is to produce works of art, for nobody can say 
that Tolstoy turned against art because he was an unsuccessful artist. 

Such is a just estimate of an unknown corresfiondent to the 
Times. His career stands out as one of the proofs of the futility 
of man’s sublimest efforts to benefit mankind without the saving 
ballast of mental discipline, of intellectual humility. His own 
striving to live up to his doctrine was pitiful in the extreme; he 
renounced all his worldly goods in favor of his devoted wife. 
Some years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote a striking estimate of 
the Russian sage for the Fabian News, in which he brought to 
light a number of complex paradoxes. Tolstoy lived in the 
soldiers’ camp, in the courts of royalty, in the dwellings of the 
demimonde, in the savage life of the Caucasus, and in the patri- 
archal life at Yasnaya Polyana. Although a soldier by profes- 
sion, he became an apostle of peace; he gambled away his an- 
cestral home. A literary lion at Moscow, he became an exponent 
of the simple life—in a word, his early life had been given up to 
sin, and although he was an aristocrat he became a preacher of 
the most liberal democracy. One characteristic of his teaching 
was the sanction of revolutionary methods to effect a return to 
primitive ways of life. His participation in the Crimean War sup- 
plied him with the material for his Stories of Sevastopol, which 
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made him popular throughout his country. Henceforth he aban- 
doned the sword for the pen. 

His characters, drawn from life, compel sympathy for their 
very humanity. He describes the rake and the drunkard with 
as much sympathy as a good man. He has been likened to an 
anatomist of the soul. Students well acquainted with the story 
of his life cannot but be impressed by the infinite compassion 
and tenderness of heart so characteristic of Tolstoy’s noble 
nature. He even went to the extreme of enunciating the doc- 
trine of non-resistance that condemns the exercise of all physical 
violence between man and man, irrespective of the cause for 
which such force may be brought to bear. His laissez faire sys- 
tem of education is well known for the amount of freedom en- 
joyed by the learner, and for the easy and voluntary way in 
which the child assimilates his lessons. 

Tolstoy relied on no party and on no sect, but on the potency 
of the pen, on thoughts and feelings which have changed 
the face of Europe. Leo Tolstoy appears to have been an almost 
unprecedentedly inclusive man—that is, his own thoughts and 
emotions were so numerous and varied that by selecting suitably 
from them he could equate himself, as it were, to a very large 
number of different people. But where is the critic to be found 
who can equate himself to Leo Tolstoy? 

There is hardly any plot to recommend War and Peace, but 
the minute analysis of human nature as represented by the two 
families and their circles of relatives and friends-under the try- 
ing circumstances created by the war will always strike those of 
its readers who take a genuine interest in man, as singularly 
fascinating in many ways. Anna Karenina, which was begun in 
1875 and was not finished till three years later, has a tragic 
interest coupled with the didactic intentions of its author. It is 
a woeful tale of an unhappy marriage which resulted in the 
tragic death of the wife. It holds up before all those intending 
to enter into conjugal relationship a mirror in which are reflected 
the disastrous consequences of a miscomprehension, or a partial 
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comprehension, of the duties of life, as well as its true meaning 
and significance. Few can equal him in depicting the human 
body. He is accurate, right, and brief, selecting only a few 
problems, and producing them gradually, he distributes them 
over the whole course of the very story. 

Since the time when Rousseau came upon the scene, educa- 
tional thought has undergone a virtual revolution which has its 
far-reaching effect on the system adopted in many countries at 
the present day. In this connection the little school Tolstoy 
opened in his native land after his experiences in the Crimean 
War had satisfied his martial enthusiasm, appeared to all intents 
and purposes to be the experimenting ground for the teaching of 
Rousseau, who lived and worked at least some hundred years 
before. However, Tolstoy may be said to be original in this 
sense—he was the first to attempt to carry out his ideas of 
freedom in education in his native country, into which the light 
of Emile had not yet fully penetrated. 

But what a life! He began as a great master of Russian liter- 
ature, and ended as a great Nebula in the undiscovered constel- 
lation of theory. Perhaps it is the richness of Tolstoy’s genius 
that strikes us most in this story, though short it is. Nothing 
seems to escape him. The wonderful eye observes everything— 
the blue or the red of a child’s frock; the way a horse shifts its 
tail; the action of a man trying to put his hands into pockets 
that have been sewed up; every gesture seems to be received by 
him automatically and at once referred by his brain to some 
cause which reveals the most carefully hidden secrets of human 
nature. We feel that we know his characters both by the way 
they choke and sneeze and by the way they feel about love and 
immorality and the most subtle questions of conduct. 

Tolstoy’s life had no Damascus road. The consummating 
spiritual victory which made him the John Baptist of a new 
world was the outcome of many a burdened, many a troubled, 
year. Like Rousseau, he undertook to mark out the path of 
salvation for mankind; he is the pet of intellectual opposition. 
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His literal interpretation of the Bible marked him out to the 
authorities as a dangerous visionary; his pretended clue to the 
riddle of life is impossible of application. For seven years he 
searched after truth, a quest resulting in his rejection of the 
rules and culture of modern society for a life of extreme simplici- 
ty and asceticism. It was at this period that Resurrection was 
written. As a study of crime and prison life the novel led in- 
directly to much-needed reforms, and the eloquent appeal 
stirred the consciences of many when they saw the system in all 
its brutal horror. Although he was respected and admired by 
nearly all classes, he had but few followers; and there is no doubt 
that it will be by the novels that his name will be remembered. 
All the circumstances of his personal life and even of his death 
have been viewed and interpreted by himself, his relations, his 
enemies, and his friends subjectively to suit this or that theory 
or interest. Tolstoy’s views on life and religion altered in 1881. 
He gradually became convinced that all private property was 
unlawful, that no form of compulsion was permissible, that 
natural affection was wrong, and that man’s whole life should 
consist of work and a direct approach to God. He was a mar- 
ried man, and those who are too easily condemnatory of his 
wife might usefully remember that she bore Tolstoy thirteen 
children. 

He ceased to copyright his books; but he gave his wife a 
certain power over his work previous to 1881, and on the sales 
of those volumes, which included the great novels, he and his 
family largely depended. He lived, that is, a life he condemned, 
in surroundings he hated, on money which he thought it was 
wrong to take. Is it any wonder he was miserable? He was char- 
acterized by introspection, egoism, lack of passion, headstrong 
wilfulness, yet vacillation, humanist sympathies, yet funda- 
mentally aristocratic pride! 

Tolstoy marked out clear differences of nature and tempera- 
ment in the different stages of his life. He had his period of 
childishness and innocence, succeeded by a pericd in which he 
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sowed his wild oats in utter and complete selfishness. Then 
came his literary period, illustrated by his two masterpieces, 
War and Peace and Anna Karenina, and finally the time when 
he turned his back on literary and artistic ideals and became an 
Early Christian, a conscientious objector against war, an enemy 
of the military class, and a disbeliever in official religion and a 
bureaucratic state. 

Tolstoy is the pioneer of the group of writers who have advo- 
cated the practical arts and crafts as being more in accord with 
the child’s living interests than bookish subjects. He emphasizes 
free drawing, and the child’s own efforts in the use of color and 
self-activity in song and music. His story-telling and his stimu- 
lus to the self-activity of the children to compose stories are 
examples in the irresistibility of personality to bring out per- 
sonality. It is only through dramatic vivid recital or representa- 
tion that he considers the teaching of history worth while. In 
his books there are no heroes, no characters, no personalities, 
and hence there is no tragedy, no catastrophe, no redeeming 
humor or laughter. The principles are all good, clean, but we 
are never at home with them. From Tolstoy we shall get no 
“tips.” 


II 


Dostoevsky was born in the great period of rationalism, the 
period of which Comte and Spencer were, either avowedly or 
implicitly, the accepted prophets, a period in which only in 
doubt and difficulty men clung to their belief in a supernatural 
order. In all his novels where there is any trace of philosophical 
struggle he is endeavoring to find the synthesis which he knew 
to exist between faith and reason. His own position is stated 
quite clearly: ‘‘If anyone can prove to me that Christ is outside 
the truth, I should prefer to stay with Christ and not with the 
truth.” That defiance is not one of obscurantism. What Dos- 
toevsky saw, long before the days of William James or Bergson, 
was that the rationalists were wrong in their efforts to exclude 
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| from truth those aspirations, even those superstitions, which, 
equally with the voice of reason, represent to men something 
without which life is not real. 

Dostoevsky was a Lithuanian, and thus loved purity; he was 
a Lithuanian, and thus paid his brother’s debts; he was a 
Lithuanian, and thus wrote bad Russian; he was a Lithuanian, 
and thus a devout Catholic. When he complained that he had 
a strange and evil character he did not realize that it was neither 
strange nor evil, but simply Lithuanian. As Dostoevsky him- 
self never attached much importance to his descent, we may be 
allowed to follow his example. 

Some readers of his life may think that Mlle Dostoevsky 
emphasizes too much the fact that her father was Lithuanian 
not Russian; and she is, perhaps, ill-advised to dwell on the 
early quarrel with Turgenev. For our part we are glad she has 
stressed Dostoevsky’s non-Russian origin, and agree that the 
whole subject of race heredity in the arts has been unduly neg- 
lected. There is parallel to be found for Dostoevsky’s vehement 
adoption of Russia in the ardent passion some non-Irish have 
felt for Ireland, or the manner in which such Welsh houses as 
the Cecils have served England. His character had a nobility 
which compares with that of Scott; and he had trials greater 
than any which afflicted Sir Walter. When he was sent to 
Siberia none of his brothers or sisters gave him any succor; 
when he returned, and became successful, he was besieged by 
greedy relatives, whom he supported. After providing for his 
brothers and their families he was plagued with the ill-natured 
son of his first wife, a woman who was always unfaithful to him; 
and though he found real happiness and comfort in his second 
marriage, it was nearly spoiled by the efforts of relatives who 
saw their supporter taking up other obligations. His singular 
goodness was recognized by many people. When he went to 
Siberia the other convicts, the ordinary criminals, were first in- 
clined to mock and bully him, but quickly they realized they had 
a saint among them. ‘He was a precious object to his humble 
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comrades. They felt that he would render great services to the 
Russian community, and they all protected him.” 

Dostoevsky himself, as is well known, was an epileptic, and 
was for a time in great danger of falling an incurable victim to 
the gambling instinct. He was not merely a man of letters, but 
also a true son of literature. He fathomed the most dangerous 
and criminal depths of the human heart, especially the passion 
of love in all its manifestations. In his twenty-eighth year 
(1849), while making a precarious living by literature in St. 
Petersburg, he became entangled in a conspiracy promoted by 
a few of the de-Russianized intellectuals against the Tsar, was 
sentenced to be shot, reprieved on the point of execution, and 
sent to Siberia. Here he spent four years amidst the filth and 
degradation of a convict prison. Of this period he wrote, on his 
release, to his brother Michael: 

I had made acquaintance with convicts at Tobolsk; at Omsk I settled 
myself down to live four years in common with them. They are rough, ; 
angry, embittered men. Their hatred for the nobility is boundless; they 
regard all of us who belong to it with hostility and enmity. They would 
have devoured us if they only could. Judge then for yourself in what 
danger we stood, having to cohabit with these people for some years, eat 
with them, sleep by them, and with no possibility of complaining of the 
affronts which were constantly put upon us. ‘You nobles have iron 
beaks, you have torn us to pieces. When you were masters you injured 
the people, and now, when it’s evil days with you, you want to be our 
brothers.” 


But in the same letter, which we quote from Miss Mayne’s 
collection, he tells his brother that he found among these con- _ 
victs not a few “deep, strong, beautiful natures..... I lived 
into their lives, and so I believe I knew them really well. Many 
tramps’ and thieves’ careers were laid bare to me, and above all 
the whole wretched existence of the common people. ... . I 
have learned to know the Russian people as only a few know 
them.” 

This was the turning-point in Dostoevsky’s career. From 
his four years’ imprisonment followed by six of exile he came 
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back with the convictions, to which he was thenceforth faithful 
to the end, that the intellectuals, conspirators, cosmopolitans, 
were all wrong; that the Tsardom and the church were essential 
factors in the wholesome development of the Russian people, 
and that in the mystical faith and simple direct human feeling 
of the masses was to be found the regenerative force of the 
future. Unlike Tolstoy, however, he never rejected European 
culture—he urged his countrymen to seek for and assimilate it 
in a much deeper sense than they had ever done before. 
Many modern artists and critics, he begins, in seeking to 
present the real, confuse the real with the actual. They are thus 
misled into what Dostoevsky called ‘‘arid observations on every- 
day trivialities” ; whereas reality is far profounder than this. It 
includes the spheres of the soul and the spirit; it is, perhaps 
more concerned with these than with their effects in the mate- 
rial world. “I am a realist in the higher meaning of the term,” 
wrote Dostoevsky. Modern psychology, especially since the 
psychoanalysts, has shown us that the everyday consciousness 
of man is only a single facet of his mind; Dostoevsky sought to 
enter into this house of many mansions. But when is it, he asked 
himself, that man is most closely attuned to the struggles and 
adventures of his innermost self? It is at moments and in states 
of unbalance, in what the world calls “pathological conditions,”’ 
that the barriers are overthrown. This is why so many of Dos- 
toevsky’s heroes are ‘‘abnormal.” Man’s quest for the answer 
to the riddle of the universe resolves itself largely into a search 
for an absolute value. To what or whom does he owe allegiance? 
If we view it from a certain angle, it is not at all impossible to 
see in Dostoevsky’s influence upon the English intellectuals of 
today the bones of a marvelously typical Dostoevsky novel. 
Supposing we select London for his small provincial town and 
his arrival for the agitating occurrence—could he himself exag- 
gerate the discussions he has provoked, the expenditure of en- 
thusiasm and vituperation, the mental running to and fro, the 
parties that have been given in his honor, the added confusion 
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of several young gentlemen-writers declaring (in strict confi- 
dence) that they were the real Dostoevsky, the fascinating argu- 
ments as to whether or no he is greater than Jane Austen, in 
the sight of our young egoists puffing up like undismayed frogs, 
and of our superior inner circle who are not unwilling to admit 
that he has a considerable amount of crude strength, before re- 
turning to their eighteenth-century muttons? 


Ohé Dostoevsky! Ov est Dostoevsky? As-tu vu Dostoevsky? 


Few indeed have so much as caught a glimpse of him. What 
would be the end of such a novel? His disappearance, without 
doubt, leaving no trace but a feeling of, on the whole, very lively 
relief. For if we do not take him superficially, there is nothing 
for us to do but to take him terribly seriously, but to consider 
whether it is possible for us to go on writing our novels as if he 
never had been. This is not only a bitterly uncomfortable pros- 
pect; it is positively dangerous; it might very well end in the 
majority of our young writers finding themselves naked and 
shivering, without a book to clothe themselves in. 

He saw much, but there is more to see than his loving and 
sorrowful eyes ever saw. He is not, like Shakespeare, complete. 
He saw nothing outside Russia, and was so sodden with her 
pains as to seem unaware that beyond her provinces there were 
happier lives. 

The Russians are not realists; they are dreamers and mystics. 
They have to lose themselves in visions instead of studying life. 
When they try to be realistic they fall at once into Mongolian 
cynicism and eroticism. Dostoevsky’s realism is an inheritance 
from his Normanized ancestors. It was not for nothing that 
Dostoevsky admired Balzac so heartily, and took him for his 
model. Modern psychology has illuminated certain things 
which were before obscure in Dostoevsky’s work; that Dostoev- 
sky was, in fact, extraordinarily expert at tracing the borderland ; 
between the conscious and the unconscious mind. Dostoevsky | 
never refuses to see the sordid things in the world. Few novel- 
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ists are so free from sentimentality or pretense; but he continu- 
ally insists that there is no degradation possible which does not 
leave some beauty if you seek for it. For him, human nature is 
not a fire of coals which, when it is out, is out, but a fire of wood- 
logs built on old, warm ashes among which it is always possible 
to blow alive a new flame. He holds to the belief without any 
false optimism as to the likelihood of reform in the bad. Svridri- 
gailov, in Crime and Punishment, when on a sudden he gives up 
his efforts to outrage Dounia, makes no spectacular repentance. 
He hustles Dounia out of his room, knowing that he cannot 
trust himself or expect the supernatural moment to last, and 
afterwards shoots himself with the deliberate despair of one who 
has all his life followed evil, and garnered from the pursuit 
nothing but disgust, disappointment, and a mad necessity for 
persisting in evil. Dostoevsky is no meliorist ; his philosophy has 
no affinities with that which holds that man, from his own ef- 
forts, and by the development of his natural goodness, can im- 
prove himself; he rather holds, with Browning, that the old 
doctrine of original sin is the truth, and that the heart of man is 


> given over to corruption. For him, that is, man is decisively 


separate, unlike the rest of the animal world. He is capable of 
greater depths of horror and sin, and capable of supreme heights 
of self-sacrifice. 

Dostoevsky had early prepared himself for the career of a 
soldier by going through the Imperial College of Engineering, 
but he finally took up literature as his vocation. It is to this 
great novelist that we owe such vivid pictures of peasant life 
in Russia as are exhibited in his Poor Folk. The abject poverty 
of that class, their dire misery, their doubts and difficulties, 
their ignorance and helplessness, are painted for us by the pen of 
a master hand with his profound “knowledge of human nature, 
penetrating insight, fearless sincerity, wit, sarcasm, eloquence, 
style.” Another great work of Dostoevsky’s, and unquestion- 
ably his masterpiece, is Crime and Punishment, which was pub- 
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lished in 1868. This remarkable story occupies a place of unique 
distinction in modern fiction. It is intensely realistic in its char- 
acterization, and exquisitely minute in its analysis of human 
nature. The several characters in this novel are so powerfully 
drawn that they not only claim the full sympathy of its readers, 
but they seem to have a subtle influence upon the minds of the 
latter, who cannot but feel here and there some intensely per- 
sonal touches about them. The scene of the story is laid in an at- 
mosphere far from inviting. It is one of extreme poverty and sor- 
didness, yet Dostoevsky, by his marvellous powers of expression 
and sympathetic insight, has succeeded in the rare achievement 
of ennobling the souls of his readers and thus opening their eyes 
to, as it were, a new and solemn grandeur in utter misery itself, 
instead of in prosperity and sunshine. 

Then again, to laugh with Dostoevsky is not always a com- 
fortable exercise for one’s pride. For he has the—surely un- 
pardonable—habit of describing at length, minutely, the infin- 
itely preposterous states of mind of some poor wretch, not as 
though he were “showing us a star,” but with many a familiar 
nod and look in our direction, as much as to say: “But you 
know yourself from your own experience what it is to feel like 
this.” 

European critics often make the mistake of identifying 
Dostoevsky with the heroes of his novels, an error into which 
Russian critics never fall. Like the great poet that he was, 
Dostoevsky drew his countrymen from the life. A moral chaos 
prevails in his books, for our young and anarchic country is still 
in a state of chaos. But there was nothing chaotic in Dostoev- 
sky’s own life. His heroines desert their husbands and run after 
lovers, while he weeps like a child on learning of the disgrace of 
one of his nieces, and refuses to see her. His heroes live dissipat- 
ed lives and throw their money out of the window, while he toils 
for long years to pay his brother’s debts as an obligation of 
honor. Every one of his characters shows the conflict of heroic 
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will; he concentrates all his artistic powers of his delineation 
into his dialogues, which are as free as Tolstoy’s are full.’ His 
heroes are bad fathers and bad husbands, while he is loyal to his 
wife, zealous in every duty, and careful as few Russians are for 
the education of his children. His heroes stand very loose to 
their duties as citizens, while he is a keen patriot, a devout son 
of his church, a Slav true to the cause of his race. 


III 


Of all the later period of Russian novelists A. P. Tchekoff, 
or more commonly Tchekov (1860-1904) is without doubt the 
most original. Though Tchekov’s genius is, strictly speaking, in- 
imitable, it deserves a much exacter study than it has yet re- 
ceived. If he is great, then he is great not least in virtue of quali- 
ties which we may aspire to possess; if he is an ideal, he is an 
ideal to which we can refer ourselves. He had been saturated in 
all the disillusions which we regard as peculiarly our own and 
every quality which is distinctive of the epoch of consciousness 
in which we are living now is reflected in him—and yet, miracle 
of miracles, he was a great artist. He did not rub his cheeks to 
produce a spurious colour of health; he did not profess beliefs 
which he could not maintain; he did not seek a reputation for 
universal wisdom, or indulge himself in self-gratifying dreams of 
a millennium which he alone had the ability to control. He was 
and wanted to be nothing in particular, and yet, as we read these 
letters of his, we feel gradually form within ourselves the con- 
viction that he was a hero—more than that—the hero of our 
time. 

In Tchekov’s presentment of life, which so strangely recon- 
ciles not only failure but futility with beauty, there are constant 


t “The annihilation of the sense of time in Dostoevsky’s stories was first dwelt uffon 
by Merejkowski, and it has been much discussed by all of his serious commentators. 
Events occur and things take place within a few hours in his books which would ordi- 
narily take months and years. The reason for this timeless cycle of events miay be 
sought in the experiences that the author had in the moments preceding his attacks of 
epilepsy in which he had thoughts and emotions which a lifetime would scarcely suffice 
to narrate.” Such is a doctor’s comment. 
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gradations of atmosphere between two extremes. The extremes 
are those of tragedy and farce, and the difference between them 
lies much less in the data than in what he makes the data yield. 
If in his deepest work there is tragedy, and an exquisite poetry 
as well, it is not merely because the characters are more interest- 
ing and the situation has a larger scope, but because he releases 
his own compassionate understanding and allows his people to 
be more aware of life and of themselves. When he has had his 
say about them they still have an unexpressed suggestiveness, 
and to find its meaning is like trying to stem the mysterious 
flow of life. At the other extreme his comment explodes abruptly 
in a burst of laughter. Human actions are turned into antics 
and frankly reduced to the absurd. 

During the last few years no modern Russian writer has 
stood so high in English critical opinion as Tchekov, that master 
of vignette—a tiresome word, but it still has to serve. English 
readers first learned of Tolstoy, then of Turgenev, and then of 
Dostoevsky. Tchekov, a writer more recent than any of his 
great fellow-Russian novelists, has introduced us to a new phase 
of art. His Tales are eagerly read; his plays will be read and seen 
more frequently as opportunity is afforded; Tchekov is no im- 
pressionate. He is no mere sensorium recording stimuli. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he had taken the great step—the 
salto mortale—by taking which the literary artist of the first 
rank is distinguished from the minor writers. He has slowly 
shifted his angle of vision until he could discern a unity in multi- 
plicity. Unity of this rare kind cannot be imposed as, for in- 
stance, Zola attempted to impose it. It isan emanation from life 
revealed only to sensitive contemplation. He is, some imagine, 
peculiarly full of delicate shades of expression, because, for one 
rezson, he places his story so surely in the present: small oval 
portraits clearly shaded off round the edge. With many novel- 
ists, Russian and other, you can afford, to some extent, to lose 
a nuance because the direction of the whole story is plain. You 
are being led up to a certain conclusion; and if you should miss 
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the significance of this step or that you may go back, should you 
think it worth while, and pick up the dropped stitch. lTchekov, 
too, has, of course, his conclusion; he is too fine an artist to 
leave a story shapeless or incomplete. But he is only concerned 
with the present moment, and he is not as some would think a 
propagandist; it is not easy to discern any social or political 
theory in his stories. Though dealing with conditions not fa- 
miliar to Englishmen, his stories bear, as it were, a hallmark of 
universality. One cannot believe that they are of a type of art 
likely to be affected by time or place, by fashion or environ- 
ment. 

Whereas Tolstoy and Gorki sought the meaning in an ideal of 
life that a social revolution might accomplish, Tchekov reaches 
deeper, to question the value of life, to criticize its forms. In 
this, his dramatic ideal differs from that of the drama of ideas. 
Mr. Shaw, master of that form, criticizes not life, but manners; 
the drama of ideas as a whole, criticizes conditions: its value is, 
in consequence, constantly decreasing. Its present importance, 
being a question of a knowledge of conditions, is limited by the 
quality of the intellect behind it as much as by the quality of 
dramatic art in its expression. He knows that life itself is per- 
petual discontent, with no peace attainable. The value of his 
drama lies in the courage with which, for the most part, it faces 
and masters disillusion. Its broken rhythm holds the meaning 
of life, effort, new life, decay, and fresh creative effort. With 
that, an understanding that art suffers as life is degraded, that 
the creative activity constantly changing life must shatter the 
old forms of art to find expression for the new spirit. Because 
he had the vision, and because he protested, in the distinction 
of his characters and speech, in his drama’s unresting note of 
revolt against surrender to worn-out forms of life and art, 
Tchekov is a great artist. He is not a great dramatist, but his 
plays, faulty as they are, lie on the threshold of the future. Now 
Tchekov had a gift for stories with a certain pointed absence of 
point, stories which made human life seem meaningless or else 
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a practical joke played by nothing and nobody. This gift he ex- 
ploited as all artists exploit their gift, as Shakespeare exploited 
his gift of rhetoric; and in these notebooks you can see him jot- 
ting down ideas which, in the raw, are like little epigrams with- 
out the epigrammatic form. They are not philosophic comments 
upon life at all but observations always with a view to a certain 
kind of plot; they are, in fact, designs, with the artist’s will-to- 
effect in them, not with the philosopher’s will-to-truth. All his 
stories are delicately poised. He takes you, as one might express 
it, for a walk; he does not take you walking to this place or that. 
In nearly every tale he studies the relation of two people to each 
other; and the “catastrophe” (should there be one) matters no 
more and no less than each minute development and change in 
that relation. Behind it all, no doubt, lies certain questions— 
the old “What?” and ‘‘Why?” which have tormented man since 
he began to think about himself. But his main feature is opti- 
mism in the future and to stigmatize him as ‘“‘gloomy”’ only be- 
trays the impotence and wrong-headedness of the critic. 

Few authors have dealt with so wide a range of men and 
women taken from all kinds of Russian writing. Innumerable 
as Tchekov’s characters seem to be, they are all different, and 
their differences are indicated by fine, clean strokes dealt with 
astonishing celerity and certainty, for the whole story often oc- 
cupies only a page or two. And yet, we ask again, what aim is 
there behind this certainty? What was his purpose in defining 
so many scores of men and women, who are for the most part so 
disagreeable in themselves or in their circumstances so degrad- 
ed? Did he find no connecting link, no final arrangement which 
is satisfying and harmonious in itself, although the parts which 
composed it are painful and mean? It is difficult not to ask that 
question, and the very fineness and delicacy of Tchekov’s mind 
make it unusually difficult to be sure of an answer. He seems 
able with one tap to split asunder those emotions that we have 
been wont to think whole and entire, leaving them scattered 
about in small disconnected splinters. But if he were merely 
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cynical, brilliant, and destructive, we should have no question 
to ask; we should already know the answer. By nature and by 
desire he was intensely anti-sentimental and was especially 
prone to an extra-quickness of sense-perception and of what is 
called “‘the feelings’ and to this quickness the delicacy and 
subtlety of his stories are largely due. He is more profoundly 
disturbing than any cynic because his gifts are so rich and 
various. But among these gifts there are at least three which 
seem to contradict those who hold him the novelist of hopeless- 
ness and despair. There is no one who seems endowed, even 
through the necessarily coarse medium of a translation, with a 
keener sense of beauty. In some of the stories we may find that 
this beauty is itself sufficient. Again, there is an originality in 
his choice of the elements that make up a story which sometimes 
produces an arrangement so unlike any we have met with before 
that it is necessary to consider whether he is not hinting at some 
order hitherto unguessed at, though perhaps never fully stated 
by him. His Contes are the work of their creator’s imagination 
rather than of his thought and intention; even their common- 
place is tinged with fantasy. They are like beings of a former 
life re-encountered in a dream or seen under the influence of a 
drug. 

To attempt, however, the more difficult problem: What is 
most peculiar to Tchekov’s unity is that it is far more nakedly 
aesthetic than that of most of the great writers before him. 
‘Other writers of a rank equal to his have felt the need to shift 
their angle of vision until they could perceive an all-embracing 
unity; but they were not satisfied. They felt, and obeyed, the 
further need of taking a moral attitude toward the unity they 
saw. They approved or disapproved, accepted or rejected it. 
More accurately perhaps we should say they gave or refused 
their indorsement. They appealed to some other element than 
their own sense of beauty for the final verdict on their discovery ; 
they asked whether it was just or good. Something must have 
happened to him which killed hope in him; and after it he wrote 
about a world from which hope had been removed. “He refused 
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in advance every possible consolation material or metaphysical. 
Not even in Tolstoy, who set no great store by philosophical 
systems, will you find such keenly expressed disgust for every 
kind of conceptions and ideas as in Tchekov. ... . Finally, he 
frees himself from ideas of every kind, and loses even the notion 
of connection between the happenings of life.” It was something 
that happened to Tchekov, not a pose that he assumed for 
artistic purposes; and therefore the fact that he was able to 
make real works of art out of this mode of experience is itself 
valuable. He did, in his negative way, prove something, name-} 
ly, the supremacy of the spirit of man over its own hopelessness. 
And he proved it all the more surely because he was not trying 
to do so. He really was hopeless, and wished that he wasn’t. 
There is no luxury of woe in him. And yet he is interesting and 
must have interested himself, or he would not have continued 
to write. He stoops as it were from an ineffable height, picks up 
a situation, describes it in the smallest possible number of words 
and lets it fall back into the welter of human débris. 

His domain is the short story: he never tries to give the’ 
whole history of his heroes, but only one episode—one moment. 
And he tells it in such a way that the reader forever retains the 
type of characters represented. As a rule his stories are very 
brief, and taken in chronological order seem, on the whole, to! 
be full of merriment—constructed with precision, economy, de-| 
tachment, and with charm. His art is, in fact, the antithesis of 
realism ; he never forgets that what we see is less important than’ 
what we do not see: that what happens is infinitely less than 
what does not happen. Tchekov, beyond doubt, is among the 
few great silver artists. Many English critics are misled by his 
nationality into crediting him with qualities which are not his 
in the least. His stories are “slices of life” and to use a term that! 
is becoming general in painting, Tchekov is an “expressionist,” 
not an impressionist. He asks for no comparison with the great- 
er men of his own literature or ours; you will only court disap- 
pointment, if you go to him straight from Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, 
or even Gorky. Skeptical, critical, infinitely observant, he is an 
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artist of moods and memories. We do not wish to be understood 
as saying that Tchekov is a manifestation of l’art pour l'art, 
because, in any commonly accepted sense of that phrase, he is 
not. Still, he might be considered as an exemplification of what 
the phrase might be made to mean. But instead of being divert- 
ed into a barren dispute over terminologies, we may endeavor 
to bring into prominence an aspect of Tchekov which has an 
immediate interest—his modernity. It suggests that he is fash- 
ionable, or up-to-date. Tchekov is, in fact, a good many phases 
in advance of all that is habitually described as modern in the 
art of literature. The artistic problem which he faced and solved 
is one that is, at most, partially present to the consciousness of 
the modern writer—to reconcile the greatest possible diversity 
of content with the greatest possible unity of aesthetic impres- 
sion. His philosophy is, of course, inseparable from all that he 
writes, but it has to blend itself with another element that 
springs with immense vigor and fecundity from a very deep 
source, guided by the two ideals of art and science. He made his 
stories, and the complete philosophy of his practice as an artist 
might be woven together of extracts from his letters. His one 
desire was personal freedom. 

He is a born story-teller. Wherever he looks, whatever he 
sees, wherever he goes, stories shape themselves quickly and 
with a sort of spontaneous directness which reminds one of an 
earlier age of the world’s literature when story-telling was natu- 
ral to man. The whole mass of Russia seems to be leavened with 
the spirit, instead of small patches or thin crusts. 

Tchekov calls for no efforts, demands no abjurations—noth- 
ing of “that willing suspension of disbelief which constitutes 
poetic faith,’ which was the inseparable condition of all litera- 
ture before him. We have, it seems, only to open our eyes and 
his world will be in front of us; we open them, and it is not there. 
If we are writers, we think for a vain moment of assimilating 
Tchekov’s method—Mr. Gerhardi thinks of it—and the method 
slips through our fingers like quicksilver; we try to fix it, and we 
are left with a handful of airy negations—no plot, no orna- 
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ment, no construction, no lies—and the smiling despair of this 
conclusion, that Tchekov wrote like Tchekov because he was 
Tchekov, and that if we want to write like him—and who would 
not?—we must be like him. To see his world is not, after all, 
merely a question of opening our eyes, but of opening different 
eyes than ours. 

The simplicity of Tchekov is very wise and very old; it is an 
achievement wrung out of much knowledge and surpassing in- 
ward honesty. 


IV 


The Russian novelists have a wonderful care and patience 
over details, and next a sense of the tragedy of men’s lives, an 
immense pity for those who are lowly and unfortunate. And as 
a rule, in Russian novels the women are depicted as much 
stronger than the men. 

The Russian has a multiple personality, because he lives and 
moves in contradictory worlds. The intellectual lives in the 
Utopian future while his parents live in the days of serfdom. 
From the most progressive thought of the century to the tradi- 
tions of Peter the Great, Russia presents a vast paradox, and it 
needs but little foresight to prophesy the coming of a tremen- 
dous future for the inhabitants of Russia. 

The Slav or Russian nature, as it shows itself in its novels, 
seems marked by an extreme sensitiveness, and an acute con- 
sciousness for experiencing conduct and feeling. In the words of 
Matthew Arnold: “The Russian novelist is thus master of a 
spell to which the secrets of human nature—both what is ex- 
ternal and what is internal, gesture and manner no less than 
thought and feeling—willingly make themselves known.” Rus- 
sian literature and art have profited much in richness in human 
dignity and noble ‘sympathy, by the sufferings of her literary 
men; by the fact that they have been brought face to face with 
reality. Their endurements have furnished the causa fabulae of 
their work. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 





LIBERALISM IN ETHICS 
C. J. DUCASSE 


Might is right and justice the interest of the stronger! So 
does Plato make Thrasymachus speak in the Republic, and 
Socrates’ attempt to dispose of the doctrine occupies the greater 
part of the first book of the dialogue. However shocking that 
doctrine itself may be, Socrates’ “refutation” of it is nothing 
but a piece of sophistry which cannot possibly be regarded as 
having settled the merits of the thesis itself. 

The essence of his argument is as follows: The physician, 
the pilot, the shepherd, etc., are truly and properly so called 
only in so far as they are viewed as promoters of the good of 
their charges, viz., of the sick, the sailors, and the sheep; while 
in so far as they are viewed as promoting their own good by 
exacting payment they are to be called not physician, pilot, and 
shepherd, but business men, money-makers. And this, which is 
true of medicine and of the other arts mentioned, is true of all 
arts: their essence consists in promoting not the good of those 
who exercise them, but the good of those upon whom they are 
exercised. The ruler, in particular, is really a ruler only in so 
far as he is ministering not to his own good, but to the good of 
the governed. Therefore right, or justice, cannot without con- 
tradiction be defined as the good of the ruler. 

Obviously, however, Thrasymachus should have denied that 
the physician can strictly be so called only when he promotes the 
health of the body. For as much skill in the use of drugs is 
needed to poison enemies as to cure friends, and therefore what 
constitutes a man a physician is his technical knowledge, and 

not what he does with it. The same is evidently true of the 
ruler, the pilot, or the shepherd. The shepherd, for instance, is 
no less a shepherd when he leads his sheep to the butcher than 
when he leads them to pasture. And with this, Socrates’ argu- 
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ment collapses. Whether a man rules in his own interest or in 
the interest of the ruled is quite irrelevant, since on either sup- 
position he rules; and that a man in fact does rule is what 
constitutes him a ruler in the strict sense specified by Socrates. 
Therefore no contradiction is involved in supposing him to rule 
in his own interest. At most it becomes necessary to make a 
slight modification in the letter of Thrasymachus’ position. 
Since the question as to whose interest is promoted is irrelevant 
to the ruler’s being a ruler, we shall have to abandon the thesis 
that justice is the interest of the stronger, and say instead that 
justice is the rule of the stronger. This, however, leaves the 
essence of Thrasymachus’ doctine quite unimpaired: right, or 
justice, means that which is in conformity to the law, and the 
law is made by the individual or the group which is strong 
enough actually to rule. 

The odious character of this doctrine would be removed 
were we able to persuade ourselves of the truth of the version of 
it which constituted the theoretical basis of the ordeals and 
trials of the Middle Ages. According to that version, it was 
right that had might; God saw to it that it should have. But it 
may safely be asserted that this view never had many adherents 
not themselves mighty. The mass of mankind, who are weak 
and have to obey the dictates of the strong, mostly regard them 
as unjust. That is why they think of some day of judgment 
when real justice will be done. This day of judgment, however, 
turns out to be a day when, by the might of God, their own 
wishes shall be fulfilled instead of those of their present masters. 
If such a day comes, there is no reason to doubt that those 
masters, then dethroned, will complain to their gods of injustice 
and tyranny just as sincerely as the others do today, and on 
exactly the same grounds, namely, that they are forced to do 
what somebody else wants, instead of what they themselves 
want. And their complaints will then be called rebellion, their 
sincerity will be denied, and they will be accused of deliberately 
wanting that which they know to be wicked. Today, however, 
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being the stronger, they are the ones who say that to the others, 
and they believe what they say as truly as the others believe 
the opposite. There may be no good reason, a priori, for defining 
justice as the rule of the stronger, but it would obviously be 
no less arbitrary to define it as the rule of the weaker. Indeed, 
the fact that no such thing exists as the rule of the really weaker 
would seem to be a good reason for not doing so. And there does 
not appear anything, either, particularly to recommend the 
doctrine that justice is, if not the rule, at least the wishes or the 
welfare of the weaker, however numerous they may be. 

If we can forget for a moment which camp we belong to in 
human affairs and view them with serene impartiality, what we 
perceive is for the most part not a struggle between the good and 
the self-confessedly wicked, but a struggle between the incom- 
patible wishes of two sets of people, each set in all honesty call- 
ing what it wants just and right, and whatever opposes it 
malicious and wicked. The struggle is thus between incom- 
patible conceptions of the right, whose respective devotees fight 
it out. Whichever side wins lays down the law, and thereby 
determines how right and wrong shall be measured henceforth. 
Thus, from the English point of view, George Washington was 
a traitor, and from the American he was a hero. Whether the 
American point of view was to be that by which the merits of 
men would be measured in America was decided by force of 
arms. We won, and therefore Washington is a hero in America. 
If we had not won, we might still believe him a hero, but we 
should not be allowed to say it, and indeed we of today should 
in all probability not believe it, for we should never have heard 
anybody but wild radicals assert it. 

In spite of all this, however, it is difficult to escape the con- 
viction that the appeal to superior force really proves nothing. 
The argument ad baculum is listed in every textbook of logic 
as constituting a fallacy of irrelevancy, and we feel that there 
must be some better theoretical foundation for a definition of 
justice, or the right, than mere de facto might. The will of the 
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majority is perhaps today that which suggests itself most readily 
as such a foundation. But it is difficult to see what, theoretical- 
ly, there is to recommend it. Its chief merit appears to be the 
highly practical one that if the minority object to the will of the 
majority they can be compelled by the might of superior num- 
bers to comply with it anyway. Indeed, it has often been point- 
ed out that taking a vote is but a sensible device for ascertaining 
what the outcome of a real fight would be, without the un- 
pleasantness of broken heads on either side. And it has even 
been held that it was just because women did not count each 
for one in a real fight, that they were not entitled to a vote. Did 
we feel inclined to facetiousness, we might even invite attention 
to the fact that no sooner had Kipling allowed it to become 
generally known that the female of the species is more deadly 
than the male than women got the vote everywhere! 

It might, however, be contended that the will, or at least the 
welfare, of the majority is something that commends itself a 
priori not merely to the members of that majority, but even to 
the mere spectator, who has no stake at all in the fight. Surely, 
one may say, the sight of one man, or a few men, tyrannizing 
over a multitude is revolting to anybody. But at once it may 
be asked, Why pick on anybody rather than on somebody? If 
one is allowed to choose one’s witnesses in this way from among 
the very people who already are of the opinion disputed, one 
will be able to prove anything. The opposite side could then, of 
course, claim the same liberty, and pick as its witness a man 
himself mighty and of a proud and masterful temperament; 
and such a man would testify that the sight of one like himself 
bending to his will a multitude of weaklings is not revolting 
at all, but on the contrary, gratifying, as being exactly right 
and just. A spectator may have no direct stake in a fight, but 
so long as he does not lay aside even his temperament, he has 
sympathies with those of like temperament, and he is therefore 
not impartial, but biased. Thus, the word “tyrannizing” con- 
stitutes a question-begging epithet: when the ordinary man, 
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the “anybody,” is imposing his will and that of the likes of him 
who constitute the majority upon the minority, he does not 
call that tyranny, because he does not find it revolting. But 
minorities or individuals often do. As readers of Nietzsche well 
know, “mediocracy”’ is to the aristocrat a revolting spectacle. 

If then the welfare of the majority is a wholly arbitrary 
theoretical foundation for a definition of justice, it may seem 
that the definition which Plato proposes is the only one that 
will not be open to similar criticism. According to him, justice, 
or the right, essentially means order; and that, in turn, means 
the assigning to each person in the community of a task or 
function for which his capacities and inclinations fit him, and 
in the performance of which he will therefore find satisfaction. 
This view of justice, however, overlooks the fact that in this 
world of ours there are people who are dissatisfied by tempera- 
ment and who love opposition and quarreling for their own 
sakes. Peace and order are to such people what a red rag is to 
a bull. There exist, in short, revolutionists by vocation no less 
than by occasion, and to the former nothing but a good, vigorous 
revolution is satisfactory. What it is about is the least of their 
cares, for to them revolution is not a means to an end, but an 
end in itself. It is hard indeed to see what place can be made 
in a world of peace and order for the addicts of disorder. 
Nothing will do but for those who want peace to resort to war, 
and use what might they have to compel those who want war 
to keep the peace! The only way to have a peaceful world 
would seem to be to hang the turbulents and say: There are 
no such people! Universal agreement, whether about peace or 
anything else, is scarcely to be found, but has to be made—by 
suppressing the dissentients. We always come back to force in 
the end. 

One could, indeed, propose appealing to the judgment of the 
expert in prejudices, that is, of the sage or wise man, to settle 
the merits of conflicting ideals. But unfortunately this at once 
involves the problem of deciding who is to be called wise or 
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expert. When ends are agreed upon and means only are in 
question, that problem is easy to solve: he is expert who can do 
for us what we desire but do not know how to do for ourselves— 
for instance, the physician, the engineer, or the mechanic. But 
when it is ends themselves, that is, intrinsic goods, that are in 
question, the solution is not so easy. A man might acquire a 
taste for aged eggs and other oriental delicacies, and claim to be 
a connoisseur in foods because of the very catholicity of his 
acquaintance with them. But those of us to whom the fumet 
has been enough will say that his taste has been not developed 
but perverted, and will laugh at his claims of expertness. And 
obviously the things about which there are real and bitter con- 
flicts are regarded by the men who fight for them as ends, or at 
least as the only possible means to the things that are ends. 
Moreover, such things are not called by them wishes or desires, 
but principles, ideals, meaning thereby things concerning which 
one must fight, suffer, and if need be, die. Thus it is not par- 
ticular acts as such that are in question in such disputes, but 
the ideals and standards by which particular acts shall be judged 
right or wrong; and it is only as between such conflicting stand- 
ards of right that might is right, or, more accurately, that might 
decides and selects. 

The doctrine that might is right shocks us because we al- 
ready accept certain standards of right, of which might is not 
one; and clearly, when the standard is not itself in dispute, right 
means that which conforms, and wrong that which does not con- 
form, to the accepted standard. But then it is obvious that the 
words “right” and “wrong” have no more meaning as applied to 
ethical standards themselves than have the words “long’’ and 
“short” as applied to a yardstick. Ethical standards themselves 
are neither right nor wrong, neither good nor bad, neither true 
nor false, but just either factually used or not used in a given 
society to distinguish as right or wrong things other than them- 
selves; and what decides whether one rather than another stand- 
ard shall be used is nothing but the relative might of the sup- 
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porters of each. For where ideals, or principles, or other things 
thought of as absolute are concerned, there can be no logical 
demonstration of superiority of one over another. If a thing 
can logically be proved to be of greater worth than another, 
then that thing is, necessarily, being viewed as a means and not 
as an end; for an end, agreed upon to begin with by both 
disputants, is the indispensable premise of every such proof. 

In addition to noting that the proposition ‘‘might is right” 
is true only in the sense that might is what determines the 
standard by which right shall be judged, but not in the sense 
of being itself that standard, one could attempt further to 
mitigate the odiousness of Thrasymachus’ thesis by considera- 
tions of a different sort. One could, for instance, say that al- 
though when it comes to a final showdown might means physical 
power, yet that which enlists physical power to fight for a given 
ideal is often not itself physical power. Ideals, as just noted, are 
outside the scope of logical demonstration, but they are not al- 
ways beyond the reach of psychological persuasion. The pen 
and the tongue have been said to be mightier than the sword, 
because they have had the might to recruit swords wherewith 
to uphold the causes they championed in the final appeal to 
the sword. Real might, therefore, does not necessarily mean 
brute strength. 

But these considerations lead us to a definition of justice or 
right which is little if any more agreeable to our ears than that 
according to which justice is the rule of the strongest—to the 
definition, namely, that justice is the rule of the most eloquent 
orators and the cleverest writers. Of course, one could say 
“most convincing” instead of most eloquent or cleverest, and 
then insist that the convincingness of a plea depends not merely 
on the skill of the advocate, but as much or more on the real 
accord of what he urges with the natural aspirations of the 
audience. And one could go on to say that there is then after 
all an intrinsic connection between fundamental human de- 
mands and might; for only the ideals which satisfy such de- 
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mands can attract to their sides swords enough to rule. But 
evidently the last statement must be supplemented and be made 
to read “swords enough, or swords mighty enough.” For it is not 
a question only of how many defenders are enlisted, but also a 
question of who they are. Men, we are told, are created equal, 
but it is to be feared that this can mean only Adam. As we all 
know, an intelligent and determined few, if they be highly 
organized, thoroughly disciplined, and led by some Napoleon, 
will defeat mere numbers every time and bring it to pass that 
their own human demands, and not those of the vanquished 
many, shall be regarded as “fundamental,” and as the stuff out 
of which standards shall be made. Of contending ideals, that 
one becomes the standard of right and wrong which, by hook 
or crook, gathers to itself the mightiest champions. Sometimes 
their might springs from mere numbers, but just as often from 
the individual superiority in point of courage, intelligence, 
eloquence, circumstance, or what not, of the defenders. Cynical 
as it sounds, one must acknowledge that it is with that might 
as with money in our modern Babylons: the question is not, 
Where did you get it? but, Have you got it? 

It would be futile to deny that there are conflicts of ideals, 
or that these conflicts unavoidably involve tragedies. But one 
might be tempted to argue that these tragedies at least tend 
to be short-lived. Man, one could point out, calls himself a 
rational animal, but actually he is such only when there is no 
occasion to be otherwise, which is seldom. For the most part 
he is a psychological animal, whose mind can be made over 
quickly for him. A conviction which he must cease to utter or 
to act upon is soon forgotten. A new law, which is called an 
outrage by the fathers, is not even called anything at all by the 
sons, but just obeyed without a thought. The opposition and 
resentment which any order of things imposed on men has to 
meet spring as often from prejudice, ignorance, and the inertia 
of established habits as from any intrinsic inferiority of it to 
the order it displaces. There are, indeed, a few things which 
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human beings at large cannot be taught to do without. Eating 
is one of them, and a mate, another. But after this the list 
becomes more and more tentative, and is in any case short. 
Any change in the order of things which does not really interfere 
with the items of that list soon gets itself accepted, and thus 
the tragedies tend to be short-lived. If, on the other hand, the 
code imposed on men by force is really unbearable, they die 
under it. And if, although galling, it falls short of that, it wakes 
them up, makes them think, and arms them with desperation. 
In short, it sows in them the seeds of might, while in the camp 
of the masters ease of life sows the seeds of weakness. Then, 
sooner or later, the balance of might shifts, and the abuse of 
might has corrected itself. 

But all this really paints the picture in colors overbright. 
For, as often as not, what makes a tragedy short-lived is but 
another tragedy, which takes the stage with another set of 
actors. Again, that a code which is too hard tends to eliminate 
itself in the long run may be true; but that is small consolation 
to individuals, for the run of the individual is short. One might 
as well tell a man with a raging toothache that his grandchildren 
will certainly have found a way of avoiding toothaches! Let us 
rather confess the uselessness of attempting to minimize the 
suffering incident to the clash of ideals. That it involves num- 
berless tragedies is a sad fact indeed, but a fact none the less. 
And the least disagreeable statement which the truth concerning 
the nature of justice finally appears to admit is that justice is 
the rule of the mightier ideal. 

The most obvious of the avenues of escape which there 
seemed to be from the Thrasymachian position have now been 
examined, and, it seems to the writer, found to lead in each case 
back to thet position itself. The import of it has indeed become 
clarified in the process, and its odiousness somewhat mitigated. 
But in its essence it remains unimpaired. There is left, however, 
one difficulty with it yet to be stated, which is more significant 
than any ~’e have considered, and which is perhaps the ultimate 
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ground of the deep-rooted feeling that might has really nothing 
to do with the nature of right. That difficulty arises in connec- 
tion with the question of the meaning to be given to the word 
“ruling,” as applied to an ethical standard. When an anarchist 
kills a king, is it not the anarchist’s standard which is then the 
ruling standard, if might is the test? For, if he did the act, he 
had the might needed to do it. If we exclude acts of habit or 
impulse, which obviously are not done with a standard in mind, 
and therefore do not involve a conflict of standards, it would 
then seem that no act can possibly be wrong. For if an act lacks 
the might to get performed, it is not performed. And if, on the 
other hand, it has that might, it gets performed and is then right 
by the standard which its very performance makes the ruling 
standard. One could, of course, meet this difficulty by means of 
a more or less arbitrary definition of “ruling” in empirical 
terms. Thus one could say that, of two competing standards, 
that one may be said to rule or prevail, the system of sanctions 
back of which is administered the more systematically and 
efficiently. And that is a matter of relative might. If most 
kings got killed by anarchists, and the anarchists mostly went 
unpunished, the anarchists’ standard would be the ruling stand- 
ard. But so long as the reverse is the case, the kings’ standard 
is the ruling standard. 

But, aside from the arbitrariness of defining “ruling’’ either 
thus in terms of the long run, or, no less, of the short, the answer 
misses the essential fact which would in any case remain, and 
to which the difficulty mentioned but directs our attention. 
That fact is, that what constitutes a standard such is not its 
being obeyed, but its being used to judge by (quite irrespective of 
whether the judgment rendered be that the act judged is right, 
or wrong) and that each person may and does judge by whichever 
standard he pleases. The same act is therefore equally right or 
wrong according to different standards; or, more accurately, in 
the absence of mention of the standard in terms of which a 
particular act is judged, the statement that the act is, right (or 
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wrong) either is a purely verbal proposition, which can be made 
in advance of observation about any act whatever that is not 
merely impulsive; or else the statement is wholly unintelligible, 
for every judgment of right or wrong being essentially a judg- 
ment of the relation of an act to a standard, the particular 
standard used constitutes an intrinsic part of the very meaning 
of the proposition which formulates the judgment. ‘‘Right” in- 
deed has an absolute meaning, in the sense that something re- 
mains invariant through all cases of the use of the term; and 
that absolute meaning is: meeting some ethical standard. But, 
with that meaning of “‘right”’ none but essentially verbal propo- 
sitions can be constructed.’ 

However, the propositions of right which we ordinarily 
formulate are not meant as verbal propositions, and their truth 
or falsity is then wholly relative to the particular standard in 
terms of which they are interpreted. But which standard that 
is, is a wholly arbitrary matter. In other words, it is purely a 
matter of the taste of each person, and is not something that 
is in any way arguable at all. It is wholly beyond logic. And 
it is to this fact that the title of this paper alludes. The view- 
point at which one finds one’s self as soon as that fact has been 
recognized is perhaps most adequately called liberalism, the 
essence of its insight being that every ethical standard is 
equally tenable, each being exactly on a level of logical arbitrari- 
ness with every other. That viewpoint, however, could equally 
well be termed relative absolutism, or absolute relativism; the 
first, in that propositions of “right’’ are absolutely true or false 
relatively to a given person as interpreter; the second, in that 
their truth or falsity is absolutely relative to who the interpreter 
happens to be. 


t That is, although such propositions can have a given individual act as subject, 
they are nevertheless not in any case truly about the individual act as such, but always 
and essentially about it gua case-of-a-kind; thus, although the proposition is true of 
some given individual act, it is not false of any. Technically, this means that in the 
propositional function “X is a [non-impulsive] act, implies that X is right [i.e., is in 
conformity with some ethical standard],” X is only an apparent variable. Cf. Harold 
Chapman Brown, “The Logic of Mr. Russell,” Journal of Philosophy, February 16, 
IgItI. 
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It might indeed be objected that it is inaccurate to speak of 
“various possible interpretations” of a proposition; that what 
we truly have in the situation so described are various proposi- 
tions, each of which is absolutely true or false as the case may 
be. But this would be to confuse that which means with that 
which is meant; it would be to tell us that when we speak of a 
proposition, we are speaking of the import of a proposition. 
And that is not true. Assertions can be made concerning either 
the one or the other, and such assertions are distinct. A propo- 
sition is one thing, and the import of it is something else. The 
first is what means, the second what is meant. 

It should, moreover, be noted that even when the standard 
to which a given proposition of “right’’ intends to refer is ex- 
plicitly stated, and the truth of it thereby rendered susceptible 
of being tested, the import of the proposition is nevertheless not 
yet fully brought out. For, as merely so analyzed, the propo- 
sition is not differentiated from propositions which are like it 
in declaring that some concrete act is a case of a specified and 
defined kind, but unlike it in not being propositions of valuation, 
which propositions of “‘right”’ usually are meant to be. To differ- 
entiate between these two sorts of propositions it is necessary 
to say that the full import of the proposition, “This act is right,” 
is: “This act is a case of kind K, and the proponent approves acts 
of kind K.”’ If the italicized part were left out of the import of 
the proposition we should no longer have a moral judgment at 
all, but a purely legalistic judgment. And this would mean, 
legalistic in the odious sense of framed in terms of a law that 
is law merely by might, sometimes indicated by means of the 
cynical distinction between courts of law and courts of justice. 
But judgments of “right” are intended in most cases to be 
moral judgments; that is, they involve approval—the speaker’s 
approval—and approval, so far as standards and not concrete 
cases are in question, is free, individual, and ultimate; i.e., as al- 

* Cf. R. M. Blake, “A Criticism of Scepticism and Relativism,” Journal of Philoso- 
phy, May 8, 1924, p. 270. 
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ready explained, it is wholly outside the scope of logical compul- 
sion, and no less of physical. 

What, we may now ask, does ethical liberalism mean in 
practice? It must be said at once that the liberalistic viewpoint 
can be maintained strictly in reflective contemplation only. It 
demands abstraction from, and the forgetting of, the fact that 
after all, in the world of action, one is a particular individual 
with positive preference for, and consequent allegiance to, cer- 
tain ethical standards rather than others. As soon as one enters 
the life of action, one’s attitude perforce ceases to be strictly 
liberalistic. Yet the calm of the liberalistic insight tempers the 
fanatical one-sidedness with which otherwise the earnest soul 
throws itself into such conflicts of ideals as it has to face. A per- 
spective on one’s self, a sense of the sacrificed values as well as of 
the won, a certain mild irony, go with the recollection that there 
is nothing theoretically to be said for the ideals which happen 
to be one’s own, as against others. But also and no less, with 
the knowledge that there is nothing, either, to be said in favor 


of other ideals as against one’s own, there goes a perspective on 
other men, a sense of the intrinsic worth of things, and a peculiar 
clearness of conscience in the service of one’s standards, which 
constitute the other half of what may perhaps fairly be called 
the philosophical temper in the life of action. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





THE GENESIS OF THE SELF AND SOCIAL 
CONTROL 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD 


It is my desire to present an account of the appearance of 
the self in social behavior, and then to advert to some implica- 
tions of such an account in their bearings upon social control. 

The term “‘behavior” indicates the standpoint of what fol- 
lows, that of a behavioristic psychology. There is an aspect of 
this psychology that calls for an emphasis which I think has not 
been sufficiently given it. It is not simply the objectivity of this 
psychology which has commended it. All recent psychology, in 
so far as it lays claim to a scientific approach, considers itself 
objective. But behavioristic psychology, coming in by the door 
of the study of animals lower than man, has perforce shifted its 
interest from psychical states to external conduct. Even when | 
this conduct is followed into the central nervous system, it is 
not to find the correlate of the neurosis in a psychosis, but to 
complete the act, however distant this may be in space and 
time. This doctrine finds itself in sympathetic accord with re- 
cent realism and pragmatism, which places the so-called sensa 
and the significances of things in the object. While psychology 
has been turning to the act as a process, philosophic thought has 
been transferring contents that had been the subject-matter of 
earlier psychology from the field of states of consciousness to 
the objective world. Prebehavioristic psychology had a foot in 
two worlds. Its material was found in consciousness and in the | 
world of physiology and physics. As long, however, as psychol- ; 
ogy was occupied with states of consciousness which constituted 
objects, there was an inevitable duplication. The whole physio- 
logical and physical apparatus could be stated in terms of states 
of consciousness, and solipsism hovered in the background. A 
psychology that is called upon to analyze the object into the 
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states of consciousness which it is studying may conceivably 

be an empirical science, but in so far its world is not the world 

_ of the other sciences. A behavioristic psychology, on the other 
hand, that is not responsible for the content of the object, be- 
comes a science that is cognate with physiology and dynamics, 
and escapes the trail of the epistemological serpent. 

I am not concerned with the philosophical justification of 
this attitude of behavioristic psychology; I merely wish to 
emphasize its inevitable tendency to deal with processes, that 
is, with acts, and to find its objects given in the world with 
which all science deals. From Descartes’ time on, it has been a 

| border state, lying between philosophy and the natural sciences, 
and has suffered the inconveniences which attend buffer states. 
Descartes’ unambiguous and uncompromising division between 
an extended physical world, and an unextended world of 
thought, when it reached the pineal gland found itself in ambig- 
uous territory, and only avoided compromise by leaving the 
relations of mind and body to the infinite power of his deus ex 
machina. The difficulties which have attended psychology’s 
regulation of these relations have been only in part meta- 
physical. More fundamentally they have been logical. The 
natural sciences start pragmatically with a world that is there, 
within which a problem has arisen, and introduce hypothetical 
reconstructions only in so far as its solution demands them. 
They always have their feet upon the solid ground of unques- 
tioned objects of observation and experiment, where Samuel 
Johnson placed his in his summary refutation of Berkeley’s 
idealism. Speculative philosophy, beset with the problem of 
epistemology, found its problem in the nature and very existence 
of the world inside which the problems of the natural sciences 
appeared, and which furnished the test of its hypotheses. Thus 
psychology as a philosophic discipline carried the epistemologi- 
cal problem into the experience of the individual, but as a 
science located the problem in a given world which its epistemo- 
logical problem could not accept as given. Between the two, 
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its sympathies have always been with the presuppositions and 
method of the natural sciences. On the one hand, as empirical 
science it has sought to regard the so-called consciousness of 
the individual as merely given in the sense of the objects of the 
natural sciences, but as states of consciousness were still regarded 
as cognitive, they had inevitably inherited the epistemological 
‘diathesis. On the other hand, as experimental science it was 
forced to place states of consciousness within or without the 
processes it was studying. Placing them in interactionism with- 
in the natural processes ran counter to the presuppositions of 
its scientific procedure, so that the prevailing attitude has been 
that of _piphenomenalism, an adaptation of Leibnitz’ pre-estab- 
lished harmony and Spinoza’s parallel attributes. They ran as 
harmless conscious shadows beside the physical and physiologi- 
cal processes with which science could come to immediate terms. 
But this proved but an unstable compromise. The conscious 
streak that accompanied the neuroses could answer only to sens- - 
ing and thinking as processes; as qualities and significance of 
things, states of consciousness became hardly tolerable re- 
duplications of things, except in the case of the secondary 
qualities. The molecular structure of things seemed to remove 
these from the hypothetical objects of physical science, and 
consciousness proved a welcome dumping-ground for them. 
This bifurcation of nature proves equally unsatisfactory. The 
horns and the hoofs go with the hide. States of contact experi- 
ence have no better right to objective existence than those of 
distance experience. Psychology, however, has not been inter- 
ested in these epistemological and metaphysical riddles, it has 
been simply irritated by them. It has shifted its interest to the 
processes, where phenomenalism is most harmless, appearing as 
physiological psychology, as functional psychology, as dynamic 
psychology, and has ignored the problems for which it had no 
care. The effect of this has been to give to the central nervous 
system a logical pre-eminence in the procedure and textbooks 
of psychology which is utterly unwarranted in the analysis of 
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the experience of the individual. The central nervous system has 
been unwittingly assimilated to the logical position of conscious- 
ness. It occupies only an important stage in the act, but we find 
ourselves locating the whole environment of the individual in its 
/ convolutions. It is small wonder, then, that behaviorism has 
been welcomed with unmistakable relief, for it has studied the 
conduct of animals in necessary ignoration of consciousness, and 
it has been occupied with the act as a whole, not as a nervous - 
arc. 
But the relief with which one turns to conduct and away 
‘from states of consciousness has not disposed of the problems 
involved in the ambiguous term “consciousness,” even for the 
psychologist. Bergson’s theory of perception was at least a 
step toward the clarification of this ambiguity. It recognizes 
that in so far as the content of the percept can be termed con- 
sciousness, it indicates a diminution of the reality of the object 
rather than an addition, and this diminution answers to the ac- 
tive interests of the organism, which are represented in the cen- 
tral nervous system by paths of possible response. These co-or- 
dinated paths in some sensecut out the object of perception. The 
percept is relative to the perceiving individual, but relative to 
his active interest, not relative in the sense that its content is 
a state of his consciousness. It is at least meaningless to lodge 
the so-called sensuous characters of things in the cortex. When, ~ 
however, Bergson suggests that certain of these qualities may 
be the condensation of vibrations, we seem again to be in 
the presence of qualities that are states of consciousness. Pre- 
sumably the condensations, e.g., the actual quality of color, do 
not exist in the object, but in the condensing mind. However, 
Bergson’s statement at least placed the central nervous system 
in the world of things, of percepts, on the one hand, and on the 
other placed the characters of things in pure perception in the 
things themselves; but the divorce of duration, as psychical, 
from a static intellectualized spatial world left a dichotomyy 
which was functional only from the standpoint of a Bergsonian 
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metaphysics. Neo-realism undertook to return all the qualities 
of things to the things, over against a mind which was simply 
aware of the sensa. This simple, radical procedure left problems 
of a perception which was still cognitive in its nature, which a 
Critical Realism sought to solve by retreating to representative 
perception again. It remained for pragmatism to take the still 
more radical position that in immediate experience the percept 
stands over against the individual, not in a relation of aware- 
ness, but simply in that of conduct. Cognition is a process of 
finding out something that is problematical, not of entering into 
relation with a world that is there. 

There is an ambiguity in the word “‘consciousness.”’ We use it 
in the sense of ‘‘awareness,”’ “consciousness of,”’ and are apt to 
assume that in this sense it is coextensive with experience, that 
it covers the relation of the sentient organism to its environment 
in so far as the environment exists for the organism. We thus 
predicate of this existence of the environment for the organism 
the attitude of cognition on the part of the organism. The other 
use of consciousness to which I refer is in the sense of certain 
contents, to wit, the sense qualities of things, more especially 
the so-called secondary qualities, the affections of the body of 
the sentient organism, especially those that are pleasurable and - 
painful, the contents of the images of memory and imagination, 
and of the activities of the organism, so far as they appear in its 
experience. There is another field, that of self-consciousness, to 
which I am not as yet referring. There is a common character 
which in varying degree belongs to all of these contents, that 
is, that these contents could not appear at all, or exactly as 
they do appear, in the experience of any other organism. They 
are in this sense private, though this privacy does not imply 
necessarily anything more than difference of access or of per- 
spective on the part of the different organisms. If we take 
the pragmatic attitude, referred to above, consciousness in the 
first sense, that of awareness, would disappear from immediate 
experience, while the world that is there for the organism would 
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still be there. A particular organism would become conscious 
from this standpoint, that is, there would be a world that would 
exist for the organism, when the organism marked or plotted 
or, to use Bergson’s term, canalized its environment in terms of 
its future conduct. For Bergson, a“percept is an object of 
possible action for an organism, and it is the active relationship 
of the organism to the distant object that constitutes it an 
object. Bergson meets the difficulty that the organism can exer- 
cise no physical influence upon the distant object by his assump- 
tion that consciousness in this sense is in reality not an addition 
to the object, but an abstraction from all in the relation of the 
organism to the object which does not bear upon this action. 
There arises, then, a selected series of objects, determined by 
the active interests of the organism. 

An environment thus arises for an organism through the 
selective power of an attention that is determined by its im- . 
pulses that are seeking expression. This peculiar environment 
does not exist in the consciousness of the form as a separate 
milieu, but the consciousness of the organism consists in the 
fact that its future conduct outlines and defines its objects. In 
so far as the organization of one individual differs from that of 
others, it will have a private environment, though these differ- 
ences may be called those of standpoint. They are objective 
differences. They exist in nature. The most fundamental phase 
of these differences is found in the determination of what the 
relativist calls a “consentient set,” i.e., the selection of those 
objects which may all be considered as “‘here” with reference to 
the individual. It is this set, which is €o-gredient with the 
individual, that constitutes an environment within which mo- 
tion may take place. These perspectives of nature exist in 
nature, not in the consciousness of the organism as a stuff. In 
this relation of a peculiar environment for an individual, there 
is no implication of an awareness. All that is implied is that the 
ongoing activity of the individual form marks and defines its 
world for the form, which thus exists for it as it does not for 
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any other form. If this is called consciousness, a behavioristic 
psychology can state it in terms of conduct. 

Consciousness in the second sense, that of a peculiar content 
or contents, implies relativity in another sense, in the sense 
of emergence, as this has been defined by Alexander, in Space 
Time and the Deity, and accepted by Lloyd Morgan, in Emergent 
Evolution. In evolution not only have new forms appeared, but 
new qualities or contents in experience. It is the sensitivities 
of forms that are the occasions for the appearance, in the worlds 
of these forms, of new characters of things, answering to all the 
senses, and new meanings answering to their new capacities for 
conduct. And these new characters and new meanings exist in 
nature as do the forms of physical objects, though they are rela- 
tive to the sensitivities and capacities of the individual forms. If 
we drop awareness from immediate experience, Alexander’s dis- 
tinction between perception and enjoyment may be also dropped. 
This distinction lies between the awareness of perception of ex- 
ternal objects and that of the experience of the individual in 
perception and his other processes. Pleased palates and irritated 
or suffering members are there in the same sense as other per- 
cepts or objects. And this is true also of straining muscles, of 
fearful objects, or a turned stomach, or an attractive thing, nor 
can we deny this sort of objectivity to imagery, because access 
to it is confined to the individual in whose world it appears. 
Part of this imagery fits into the world that is there, and is with 
great difficulty analyzed out. That which will not fit in becomes 
located in our pasts or in futures of varying degrees of definite- 
ness. 

If my friend enters the room, and I catch a glimpse of his 
face, the imagery of his face fills out the countenance, and I see 
him with his whole complement of features. The same imagery 
might have figured in my memory of last meeting him. Or it 
might have figured in the plan I entertained of calling, on the 
following evening. It belongs either to the passing present, or 
to the irrevocable past, or to the contingent future. This 
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imagery is for the percipient as objective as the so-called sense 
object. It may enter that object and be indistinguishable from 
it. Where it can be distinguished, however, it is recognized as 
having this private character; that is, while we assume that the 
color of the object perceived, even if it vary from eye to eye, is 
in some respects identical for all eyes in so far as the organs are 
alike, it is not assumed that the image which one has is there 
for other eyes, or imaginations. While this sole accessibility of 
imagery to the individual does not in itself render it less objec- 
tive, it places it at the disposal of the individual, when he attains 
to a mind which it can furnish. The same is true of the other 
class of objects which in his experience is accessible only to 
him. I refer to the objects which the individual possesses from 
- the inside, so to speak, the parts of his organism, especially as 
they are painful or pleasurable. In the so-called lower animals, 
there is no evidence that this private field is organized and 
used as the possession of a self. The passing present is neither 
extended into a memory series, nor into an anticipated future. 

Imagery is but one phase of the presence of the past in the 
passing present. In the living form it appears as facility in the 
response, and in the selection of the stimulus, in selective dis- 
crimination, in the stimulus. Imagery emerges, in the sense of 
Alexander, as the content of the past in the stimulus, and as 
meaning in the response. Imagery and meaning are there in the 
objects as contents, before they become material for the mind, 
before the mind appears in conduct. 

I have referred to the doctrine of relativity. More specifical- 
ly, my reference was to formulation of the doctrine given in 
Professor Whitehead’s three books, The Principles of Natural 
Knowledge, The Concept of Nature, and The Principle of Rela- 
tivity. What I have had particularly in mind is Whitehead’s 
recognition, as over against current Einsteinian doctrine, that 
if motion is to be accepted as an objective fact, we must also 
accept the existence in nature of so-called consentient sets at 
rest, determined by their relation to so-called percipient events. 
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The same events in nature appear in different consentient sets, 
as these events are ordered in different time systems, and this 
ordering in different time systems is dependent upon their rela- 
tions to different percipient events. Motion in nature implies 
rest in nature. Rest in nature implies co-gredience, i.e., a per- 
sistent relation of here and there with reference to some indi- 
vidual, and it is this that determines the time system in accord- 
ance with which events are ordered. If rest is a fact in nature, 
we must conceive of it as stratified, to use Whitehead’s term, 
by the different temporal perspectives of different individuals, 
though a group of individuals may have the same perspective; 
we must, however, remember that this is a stratification of 
nature not in a static space, but a nature whose extension is 
affected with a time dimension. 

It is this conception of the existence in nature of consentient 
sets determined by their relations to percipient events that I 
wish to generalize so that it will cover the environment in rela- 
tion to the living form, and the experienced world with reference 
to the experiencing individual. This is evidently only possible 
if we conceive life as a process and not a series of static physico- 
chemical situations, and if we regard experience as conduct or 
behavior, not as a series of conscious states. This I take to be 
the essence of Bergson’s philosophy of change, in accordance 
with which our perceptual world is determined by the actions 
that are taking place. Conduct does cut out and fashion the 
objects upon which action is directed. It is only with reference 
to life as an ongoing process that the animal determines his 
habitat. The most convincing illustration can be found in the 
different presentation of the life of a community, in terms of a 
social statics, the statistical data of population and occupations 
and the like, or in terms of the actual lives of the different indi- 
viduals who make up the community. In the latter case we 
realize that each individual has a world that differs in some 
degree from that of any other member of the same community, 
that he slices the events of the community life that are common 
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'to all from a different angle from that of any other individual. 
In Whitehead’s phrase, each individual stratifies the common 
life in a different manner, and the life of the community is the 
sum of all these stratifications, and all of these stratifications 
exist in nature. It is this recognition that takes psychology out 
of its isolation, as a science that deals with what is found in the 
mind of an individual, and makes of it the standpoint from 
hich to approach reality as it is going on. 

It is evident that a statement of the life of each individual 
in terms of the results of an analysis of that which is immedi- 
ately experienced would offer a common plane of events, in 
which the experience of each would differ from the experiences 
of others only in their extent, and the completeness or incom- 
pleteness of their connections. These differences disappear in 
the generalized formulations of the social sciences. The experi- 
ences of the same individuals, in so far as each faces a world in 
which objects are plans of action, would implicate in each a 
different succession of events. In the simplest illustration, two 
persons approach a passing automobile. To one it is a moving 
object that he will pass before it reaches the portion of the 
street that is the meeting-place of their two paths. The other 
sees an object that will pass this meeting-point before he reaches 
it. Each slices the world from the standpoint of a different time 
system. Objects which in a thousand ways are identical for the 
two individuals, are yet fundamentally different through their 
location in one spatio-temporal plane, involving a certain suc- 
cession of events, or in another. Eliminate the temporal dimen- 
sion, and bring all events back to an instant that is timeless, and 
the individuality of these objects which belongs to them in 
behavior is lost, except in so far as they can represent the results 
of past conduct. But taking time seriously, we realize that the 
seemingly timeless character of our spatial world and its perma- 
nent objects is due to the consentient set which each one of us 
selects. We abstract time from this space for the purposes of 
our conduct. Certain objects cease to be events, cease to pass 
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as they are in reality passing and in their permanence become 
the conditions of our action, and events take place with refer- 
ence to them. Because a whole community selects the same 
consentient set does not make the selection less the attitude of 
each one of them. The life-process takes place in individual 
organisms, so that the psychology which studies that process in 
its creative determining function becomes a science of the 
objective world. 

Looked at from the standpoint of an evolutionary history, 
not only have new forms with their different spatio-temporal 
environments and their objects arisen, but new characters have 
arisen answering to the sensitivities and capacities for response. 
In the terms of Alexander, they have become differently quali- 
tied. It is as impossible to transfer these characters of the 
habitats to the consciousness of the forms as it is to transfer 
the spatio-temporal structure of the things to such a so-called 
consciousness. If we introduce a fictitious instantaneousness 
into a passing universe, things fall to pieces. Things that are 
spatio-temporally distant from us can be brought into this 
instant only in terms of our immediate contact experience. 
They are what they would be if we were there and had our hands 
upon them. They take on the character of tangible matter. 
This is the price of their being located at the moment of our 
bodies’ existence. But this instantaneous view has the great 
advantage of giving to us a picture of what the contact experi- 
ence will be when we reach the distant object, and of determin- 
ing conditions under which the distance characters arise. If the 
world existed at an instant in experience, we should be forced 
to find some realm such as consciousness into which to transport 
the distance or so-called secondary qualities of things. If con- 
sciousness in evolutionary history, then, has an unambiguous 
significance, it refers to that stage in the development of life in 
which the conduct of the individual marks out and defines the 
future field and objects which make up its environment, and in 
which emerge characters in the objects and sensitivities in the 
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individuals that answer to each other. There is a relativity of 
the living individual and its environment, both as to form 
and content. 

What I wish to trace is the fashion in which self and the 
mind has arisen within this conduct. 

It is the implication of this undertaking that only selves have 
minds, that is, that cognition only belongs to selves, even in the 
simplest expression of awareness. This, of course, does not 
imply that below the stage of self-consciousness sense characters 
and sensitivity do not exist. This obtains in our own immediate 
experience in so far as we are not self-conscious. It is further 
implied that this development has taken place only in a social 
group, for selves exist only in relation to other selves, as the 
organism as a physical object exists only in its relation to other 
physical objects. There have been two fields within which social 
groups have arisen which have determined their environment 
together with that of their members, and the individuality of its 
members. These lie in the realm of the invertebrates and in that 
of the vertebrates. Among the Hymenoptera and termites there 
are societies whose interests determine for the individuals their 
stimuli and habitats, and so differentiate the individuals them- 
selves, mainly through the sexual and alimentary processes, 
that the individual is what he is because of his membership 
within those societies. In the complex life of the group, the acts 
of the individuals are completed only through the acts of other 
individuals, but the mediation of this complex conduct is found 
in the physiological differentiation of the different members of 
the society. As Bergson has remarked of the instincts, the im- 
plements by which a complex act is carried out are found in the 
differentiated structure of the form. There is no convincing 
evidence that an ant or a bee is obliged to anticipate the act of 
another ant or bee, by tending to respond in the fashion of the 
other, in order that it may integrate its activity into the com- 
mon act. And by the same mark there is no evidence of the 
existence of any language in their societies. Nor do we need to 
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go to the invertebrates to discover this type of social conduct. 
If one picks up a little child who has fallen, he adapts his arms 
and attitude to the attitude of the child, and the child adapts 
himself to the attitude of the other; or in boxing or fencing one ~ 
responds to stimulus of the other, by acquired physiological ad- 
justment. 

Among the vertebrates, apart from the differentiation of the 
sexes and the nurture and care of infant forms, there is little or 
no inherited physiological differentiation to mediate the com- 
plexities of social conduct. If we are to co-operate successfully 
with others, we must in some manner get their ongoing acts into ~ 
ourselves to make the common act come off. As I have just indi- 
cated, there is a small range of social activity in which this is not 
necessary. The suckling of an infant form, or a dog fight, if this 
may be called a social activity, does not call for more than in- 
herited physiological adjustment. Perhaps the so-called herding 
instinct should be added, but it hardly comes to more than the 
tendency of the herd to stick together in their various activities. 
The wooing and mating of forms, the care of the infant form, 
the bunching of animals in migrations, and fighting, about ex- 
haust vertebrate social conduct, and beyond these seasonal 
processes vertebrate societies hardly exist till we reach man. 
They exhaust the possibilities in vertebrate structure of the 
mediation of social conduct, for the vertebrate organism has 
shown no such astonishing plasticity in physiological differen- 
tiation as that which we can trace among the insects, from 
isolated forms to members of the societies of the termites, the 
ants, and the bees. 

A social act may be defined as one in which the occasion or 
stimulus which sets free an impulse is found in the character or 
conduct of a living form that belongs to the proper environment 
of the living form whose impulse it is. I wish, however, to re- 
strict the social act to the class of acts which involve the co- 
operation of more than one individual, and whose object as de- 
fined by the act, in the sense of Bergson, is a social object. I 
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mean by a social object one that answers to all the parts of the 
complex act, though these parts are found in the conduct of 
different individuals. The objective of the act is then found in 
the life-process of the group, not in those of the separate indi- 
viduals alone. The full social object would not exist in the envi- 
ronments of the separate individuals of the societies of the 
Hymenoptera and termites, nor in the restricted societies of the 
vertebrates whose basis is found alone in physiological adjust- 
ment. A cow that licks the skin of a calf stuffed with hay, until 
the skin is worn away, and then eats the hay, or a woman who 
expends her parental impulse upon a poodle, cannot be said 
to have the full social object involved in the entire act in their 
environments. It would be necessary to piece together the en- 
vironments of the different individuals or superimpose them 
upon each other to reach the environment and objects of the 
societies in question. 

Where forms such as those of the Hymenoptera and the ter- 
mites exhibit great plasticity in development, social acts based 
on physiological adjustment, and corresponding societies, have 
reached astonishing complexity. But when the limit of that 
plasticity is reached, the limit of the social act and the society 
is reached also. Where, as among the vertebrates, that physio- 
logical adjustment which mediates a social act is limited and 
fixed, the societies of this type are correspondingly insignificant. 
But another type of social act, and its corresponding society and 
object, has been at least suggested by the description of the 
social act based upon physiological adjustment. Such an act 
would be one in which the different parts of the act which belong 
to different individuals should appear in the act of each indi- 
vidual. This cannot mean, however, that the single individual 
could carry out the entire act, for then, even if it were possible, 
it would cease to be a social act, nor could the stimulus which 
calls out his own part of the complex act be that which calls 
out the other parts of the act in so far as they appear in his con- 
duct. If the social object is to appear in his experience, it must 
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be that the stimuli which set free the responses of the others 
involved in the act should be present in his experience, not as 
stimuli to his response, but as stimuli for the responses of others; 
and this implies that the social situation which arises after the 
completion of one phase of the act, which serves as the stimulus 
for the next participant in the complex procedure, shall in some 
sense be in the experience of the first actor, tending to call out, 
not his own response, but that of the succeeding actor. Let us 
make the impossible assumption that the wasp, in stinging a 
spider which it stores with its egg, finds in the spider a social 
object in the sense which I have specified. The spider would 
have to exist in the experience of the wasp as live but quiescent 
food for the larva when it emerges from the egg. In order that 
the paralyzed spider should so appear to the wasp, the wasp 
would need to be subject to the same stjmulus as that which 
sets free the response of the larva; in other words, the wasp 
would need to be able to respond in some degree as the larva. 
And of course the wasp would have to view the spider under the 
time dimension, grafting a hypothetical future onto its passing 
present, but the occasion for this would have to lie in the wasp’s 
tending to respond in réle of larva to the appropriate food which 
it is placing in storage. This, then, presents another possible 
principle of social organization, as distinguished from that of 
physiological differentiation. If the objects that answer to the 
complex social act can exist spatio-temporally in the experience 
of the different members of the society, as stimuli that set free 
not only their own responses, but also as stimuli to the responses 
of those who share in the composite act, a principle of co- 
ordination might be found which would not depend upon physio- + 
logical differentiation. And one necessary psychological condi- 
tion for this would be that the individual should have in some _ 
fashion present in his organism the tendencies to respond as the 
other participants in the act will respond. Much more than 
this would be involved, but this at least would be a necessary 
precondition. A social object answering to the responses of dif- 
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ferent individuals in a society could be conceived of as existing 
in the experiences of individuals in that society, if the different 
responses of these individuals in the complex acts could be 
found in sufficient degree in the natures of separate individuals 
to render them sensitive to the different values of the object 
answering to the parts of the act. 

The cortex of the vertebrate central nervous system provides 
at least a part of the mechanism which might make this possible. 
The nervous currents from the column and the stem of the 
brain to the cortex can there bring the acts that go out from 
these lower centers into relation with each other so that more 
complex processes and adjustments can arise. The centers and 
paths of the cortex represent an indefinite number of possible 
actions; particularly they represent acts which, being in compe- 
tition with each other, inhibit each other, and present the prob- 
lem of organization and adjustment so that overt conduct may 
proceed. In the currents and cross-currents in the gray matter 
and its association fibers, there exist the tendencies to an indefin- 
ite number of responses. Answering to these adjustments are the 
objects organized into a field of action, not only spatially but 
temporally; for the tendency to grasp the distant object, while 
already excited, is so linked with the processes of approach that 
it does not get its overt expression till the intervening stretch 
is passed. In this vertebrate apparatus of conduct, then, the 
already excited predispositions to thousands of acts, that far 
transcend the outward accomplishments, furnish the inner atti- 
tudes implicating objects that are not immediate objectives of 
the individual’s act. 

But the cortex is not simply a mechanism. It is an organ 
that exists in fulfilling its function. If these tendencies to action 
which do not get immediate expression appear and persist, it is 
because they belong to the act that is going on. If, for example, 
property is a social object in the experience of men, as distin- 
guished from the nut which the squirrel stores, it is because 
features of the food that one buys ‘innervate the whole complex 
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of responses by which property is not only acquired, but respect- 
ed and protected, and this complex so innervated is an essential 
part of the act by which the man buys and stores his food. The 
point is not that buying food is a more complicated affair than 
picking it up from the ground, but that exchange is an act in 
which a man excites himself to give by making an offer. An 
offer is what it is because the presentation is a stimulus to give. 
One cannot exchange otherwise than by putting one’s self in 
the attitude of the other party to the bargain. Property be- 
comes a tangible object, because all essential phases of property 
appear in the actions of all those involved in exchange, and ap- 
pear as essential features of the individual’s action. 

The individual in such an act is a self. If the cortex has 
become an organ of social conduct, and has made possible the 
appearance of social objects, it is bécause the individual has be- 
come a self, that is, an individual who organizes his own response | 
by the tendencies on the part of others to respond to his act. 
He can do this because the mechanism of the vertebrate brain / 
enables the individual to take these different attitudes in the 
formation of the act. But selves have appeared late in verte- 
brate evolution. The structure of the central nervous system is 
too minute to enable us to show the corresponding structural 
changes in the paths of the brain. It is only in the behavior of 
the human animal that we can trace this evolution. It has been 
customary to mark this stage in development by endowing man 
with a mind, or at least with a certain sort of mind. As long as 
consciousness is regarded as a sort of spiritual stuff out of which 
are fashioned sensations and affections and images and ideas* 
or significances, a mind as a locus of these entities is an almost - 
necessary assumption, but when these contents have been re- 
turned to things, the necessity of quarters for this furniture has 
disappeared also. 

It lies beyond the bounds of this paper to follow out the 
implications of this shift for logic and epistemology, but there 
is one phase of all so-called mental processes which is central 
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to this discussion, and that is self-consciousness. If the sug- 
gestions which I have made above should prove tenable, the 
self that is central to all so-called mental experience has ap- 
peared only in the social conduct of human vertebrates. It is 
just because the individual finds himself taking the attitudes 
of the others who are involved in his conduct that he becomes 
an object for himself. It is only by taking the réles of others 
that we have been able to come back to ourselves. We have 
seen above that the social object can exist for the individual 
only if the various parts of the whole social act carried out by 
other members of the society are in some fashion present in the 
conduct of the individual. It is further true that the self can 
exist for the individual only if he assumes the réles of the others. 
The presence in the conduct of the individual of the tendencies 
to act as others act may be, then, responsible for the appearance 
in the experience of the individual of a social object, i.e., an 
object answering to complex reactions of a number of individ- 
uals, and also for the appearance of the self. Indeed, these two 
appearances are correlative. Property can appear as an object 
only in so far as the individual stimulates himself to buy by a 
prospective offer to sell. Buying and selling are involved in each 
other. Something that can be exchanged can exist in the experi- 
ence of the individual only in so far as he has in his own make-up 
the tendency to sell when he has also the tendency to buy. And 
he becomes a self in his experience only in so far as one attitude 
on his own part calls out the corresponding attitude in the 
social undertaking. 

This is just what we imply in “self-consciousness.”” We ap- 
pear as selves in our conduct in so far as we ourselves take the at- 
titude that others take toward us, in these correlative activities. 
Perhaps as good an illustration of this as can be found is in a 
“right.” Over against the protection of our lives or property, 
we assume the attitude of assent of all members in the com- 
munity. We take the réle of what may be called the ‘“general- 
ized other.’”’ And in doing this we appear as social objects, as 
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selves. It is interesting to note that in the development of the 
individual child, there are two stages which present the two 
essential steps in attaining self-consciousness. The first stage 
is that of play, and the second that of the game, where these 
two are distinguished from each other. In play in this sense, the 
child is continually acting as a parent, a teacher, a preacher, a 
grocery man, a policeman, a pirate, or an Indian. It is the 
period of childish existence which Wordsworth has described as 
that of ‘endless imitation.” It is the period of Froebel’s kinder- 
garten plays. In it, as Froebel recognized, the child is acquiring 
the réles of those who belong to his society. This takes place 
because the child is continually exciting in himself the responses 
to his own social acts. In his infant dependence upon the re- 
sponses of others to his own social stimuli, he is peculiarly 
sensitive to this relation. Having in his own nature the begin- 
ning of the parental response, he calls it out by his own appeals. 
The doll is the universal type of this, but before he plays with 
a doll, he responds in tone of voice and in attitude as his parents 
respond to his own cries and chortles. This has been denomi- 
nated imitation, but the psychologist now recognizes that one“ 
imitates only in so far as the so-called imitated act can be called 
out in the individual by his appropriate stimulation. That is, ~ 
one calls or tends to call out in himself the same response that 
he calls out in the other. 

The play antedates the game. For in a game there is a 
regulated procedure, and rules. The child must not only take 
the réle of the other, as he does in the play, but he must assume 
the various réles of all the participants in the game, and govern 
his action accordingly. If he plays first base, it is as the one to 
whom the ball will be thrown from the field or from the catcher. 
Their organized reactions to him he has imbedded in his own 
playing of the different positions, and this organized reaction 
becomes what I have called the “generalized other” that accom- 
panies and controls his conduct. And it is this generalized other 
in his experience which provides him with a self. I can only 
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refer to the bearing of this childish play attitude upon so-called 
sympathetic magic. Primitive men call out in their own ac- 
tivity some simulacrum of the response which they are seeking 
from the world about. They are children crying in the night. 

The mechanism of this implies that the individual who is 
stimulating others to response is at the same time arousing in 
himself the tendencies to the same reactions. Now, that in a 
complex social act which serves as the stimulus to another indi- 
vidual to his response is not as a rule fitted to call out the tend- 
ency to the same response in the individual himself. The hostile 
demeanor of one animal does not frighten the animal himself, 
presumably. Especially in the complex social reactions of the 
ants or termites or the bees, the part of the act of one form 
which does call out the appropriate reaction of another can 
hardly be conceived of as arousing a like reaction in the form in 
question, for here the complex social act is dependent upon 
physiological differentiation, such an unlikeness in structure ex- 
ists that the same stimulus could not call out like responses. For 
such a mechanism as has been suggested, it is necessary to find 
first of all some stimulus in the social conduct of the members 
of an authentic group that can call out in the individual, that is 
responsible for it, the same response that it calls out in the other; 
and in the second place, the individuals in the group must be 
of such like structure that the stimulus will have the same value 
for one form that it has for the other. Such a type of social 
stimulus is found in the vocal gesture in a human society. The 
term gesture I am using to refer to that part of the act or atti- 
tude of one individual engaged in a social act which serves as 
the stimulus to another individual to carry out his part of the 
whole act. Illustrations of gestures, so defined, may be found in 
the attitudes and movements of others to which we respond in 
passing them in a crowd, in the turning of the head toward the 
glance of another’s eye, in the hostile attitude assumed over 
against a threatening gesture, in the thousand and one different 
attitudes which we assume toward different modulations of the 
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human voice, or in the attitudes and suggestions of movements 
in boxers or fencers, to which responses are so nicely adjusted. 
It is to be noted that the attitudes to which I have referred are 
but stages in the act as they appear to others, and include ex- 
pressions of countenance, positions of the body, changes in 
breathing rhythm, outward evidence of circulatory changes, and 
vocal sounds. In general these so-called gestures belong to the 
beginning of the overt act, for the adjustments of others to the 
social process are best made early in the act. Gestures are, then, 
the early stages in the overt social act to which other forms in- 
volved in the same act respond. Our interest is in finding ges- 
tures which can affect the individual that is responsible for them 
in the same manner as that in which they affect other individu- 
als. The vocal gesture is at least one that assails our ears who 
make it in the same physiological fashion as that in which it 
affects others. We hear our own vocal gestures as others hear 
them. We may see or feel movements of our hands as others see 
or feel them, and these sights and feels have served in the place 
of the vocal gestures in the case of those who are congenitally 
deaf or deaf and blind. But it has been the vocal gesture that 
has pre-eminently provided the medium of social organization 
in human society. It belongs historically to the beginning of 
the act, for it arises out of the change in breathing rhythm that 
accompanies the preparation for sudden action, those actions to 
which other forms must be nicely adjusted. 

If, then, a vocal gesture arouses in the individual who makes 
it a tendency to the same response that it arouses in another, 
and this beginning of an act of the other in himself enters into 
his experience, he will find himself tending to act toward him- 
self as the other acts toward him. In our self-conscious experi- 
ence we understand what he does or says. The possibility of 
this entering into his experience we have found in the cortex 
of the human brain. There the co-ordinations answering to an 
indefinite number of acts may be excited, and while holding each 
other in check enter into the neural process of adjustment which 
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leads to the final overt conduct. If one pronounces and hears 
himself pronounce the word “‘table,” he has aroused inhimself the 
organized attitudes of his response to that object, in the same 
fashion as that in which he has aroused it in another. We com- 
monly call such an aroused organized attitude an idea, and the 
ideas of what we are saying accompany all of our significant 
speech. If we may trust to the statement in one of St. Paul’s 
epistles, some of the saints spoke with tongues which had no 
significance to them. They made sounds which called out no 
response in those that made them. The sounds were without 
meaning. Where a vocal gesture uttered by one individual leads 
to a certain response in another, we may call it a symbol of that 
act; where it arouses in the man who makes it the tendency to 
the same response, we may call it a significant symbol. These 
organized attitudes which we arouse in ourselves when we talk 
to others are, then, the ideas which we say are in our minds, and 
in so far as they arouse the same attitudes in others, they are 
in their minds, in so far as they are self-conscious in the sense 
in which I have used that term. But it is not necessary that we 
should talk to another to have these ideas. We can talk to our- 
selves, and this we do in the inner forum of what we call thought. 
We are in possession of selves just in so far as we can and do 
take the attitudes of others toward ourselves and respond to 
those attitudes. We approve of ourselves and condemn our- 
selves. We pat ourselves upon the back and in blind fury attack 
ourselves. We assume the generalized attitude of the group, in 
the censor that stands at the door of our imagery and inner con- 
versations, and in the affirmation of the laws and axioms of the 
universe of discourse. Quod semper, quod ubique. Our thinking 
is an inner conversation in which we may be taking the réles 
of specific acquaintances over against ourselves, but usually it 
is with what I have termed the “generalized other” that we 
converse, and so attain to the levels of abstract thinking, and 
that impersonality, that so-called objectivity that we cherish. 
In this fashion, I conceive, have selves arisen in human behavior 
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and with the selves their minds. It is an interesting study, that 
of the manner in which the self and its mind arises in every 
child, and the indications of the corresponding manner in which 
it arose in primitive man. I cannot enter into a discussion of 
this. I do wish, however, to refer to some of the implications of 
this conception of the self for the theory of social control. 

I wish to recur to the position, taken earlier in this paper, 
that, if we recognize that experience is a process continually 
passing into the future, objects exist in nature as the patterns 
of our actions. If we reduce the world to a fictitious instantane- 
ous present, all objects fall to pieces. There is no reason to be 
found, except in an equally fictitious mind, why any lines should 
be drawn about any group of physical particles, constituting 
them objects. However, no such knife-edge present exists. 
Even in the so-called specious present there is a passage, in which 
there is succession, and both past and future are there, and the 
present is only that section in which, from the standpoint of 
action, both are involved. When we take this passage of nature 
seriously, we see that the object of perception is the existent 
future of the act. The food is what the animal will eat, and his 
refuge is the burrow where he will escape from his pursuer. Of 
course the future is, as future, contingent. He may not escape, 
but in nature it exists there as the counterpart of his act. So 
far as there are fixed relations there, they are of the past, and 
the object involves both, but the form that it has arises from 
the ongoing act. Evolutionary biology, in so far as it is not mere 
physics and chemistry, proceeds perhaps unwittingly upon this 
assumption, and so does social science in so far as it is not 
static. Its objects are in terms of the habitat, the environment. 
They- are fashioned by reactions. I am merely affirming the 
existence of these objects, affirming them as existent in a passing 
universe answering to acts. 

In so far as there are social acts, there are social objects, and 
I take it that social control is bringing the act of the individual 
into relation with this social object. With the control of the 
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object over the act, we are abundantly familiar. Just because 
the object is the form of the act, in this character it controls the 
expression of the act. The vision of the distant object is not 
only the stimulus to movement toward it. It is also, in its 
changing distance values, a continual control of the act of ap- 
proach. The contours of the object determine the organization 
of the act of its seizure, but in this case the whole act is in the 
individual and the object is in his field of experience. Barring 
a breakdown in the structure or function, the very existence of 
the object insures its control of the act. In the social act, how- 
ever, the act is distributed among a number of individuals. 
While there is or may be an object answering to each part of 
the act, existing in the experience of each individual, in the case 
of societies dependent upon physiological differentiation the 
whole object does not exist in the experience of any individual. 
The control may be exercised through the survival of those 
physiological differentiations that still carry out the life-process 
involved in the complex act. No complication of the act which 
did not mediate this could survive. Or we may take refuge in a 
controlling factor in the act, as does Bergson, but this is not the 
situation that interests us. The human societies in which we are 
interested are societies of selves. The human individual is a self 
only in so far as he takes the attitude of another toward himself. 
In so far as this attitude is that of a number of others, and in 
so far as he can assume the organized attitudes of a number that 
are co-operating in a common activity, he takes the attitudes of 
the group toward himself, and in taking this or these attitudes 
he is defining the object of the group, that which defines and 
controls the response. Social control, then, will depend upon 
the degree to which the individual does assume the attitudes of 
those in the group who are involved with him in his social activi- 
ties. In the illustration already used, the man who buys controls 
his purchase from the standpoint of a value in the object that 
exists for him only in so far as he takes the attitude of a seller as 
well as a buyer. Value exists as an object only for individuals 
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within whose acts in exchange are present those attitudes which 
belong to the acts of the others who are essential to the ex- 
change. 

The act of exchange becomes very complicated; the degree 
to which all the essential acts involved in it enter into the acts 
of all those engaged therein varies enormously, and the control 
which the object, i.e., the value, exercises over the acts varies 
proportionately. The Marxian theory of state ownership of 
capital, i.e., of exclusive state production, is a striking illustra- 
tion of the breakdown of such control. The social object, suc- 
cessful economic production, as presented in this theory, fails 
to assume the attitudes of individual initiative which successful 
economic production implies. Democratic government, on the 
theory of action through universal interest in the issues of a 
campaign, breaks down as a control, and surrenders the govern- 
ment largely to the political machine, whose object more nearly 
answers to the attitudes of the voters and the non-voters. 

Social control depends, then, upon the degree to which the 
individuals in society are able to assume the attitudes of the 
others who are involved with them in common endeavor. For 
the social object will always answer to the act developing itself 
in self-consciousness. Besides property, all of the institutions 
are such objects, and serve to control individuals who find in 
them the organization of their own social responses. 

The individual does not, of course, assume the attitudes of 
the numberless others who are in one way or another implicated 
in his social conduct, except in so far as the attitudes of others 
are uniform under like circumstances. One assumes, as I have 
said, the attitudes of generalized others. But even with this 
advantage of the universal over the multiplicity of its number- 
less instances, the number of different responses that enter into 
our social conduct seems to defy any capacity of any indi- 
vidual to assume the réles which would be essential to define 
our social objects. And yet, though modern life has become in- 
definitely more complex than it was in earlier periods of human 
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history, it is far easier for the modern man than for his predeces- 
sor to put himself in the place of those who contribute to his 
necessities, who share with him the functions of government, 
or join with him in determining prices. It is not the number of 
participants, or even the number of different functions, that 
is of primary importance. The important question is whether 
these various forms of activities belong so naturally to the mem- 
ber of a human society that, in taking the réle of another, his 
activities are found to belong to one’s own nature. As long as 
the complexities of human society do not exceed those of the 
central nervous system, the problem of an adequate social 
object, which is identical with that of anadequate self-conscious- 
ness, is not that of becoming acquainted with the indefinite 
number of acts that are involved in social behavior, but that 
of so overcoming the distances in space and time, and the bar- 
riers of language and convention and social status, that we can 
converse with ourselves in the réles of those who are involved 
with us in the common undertaking of life. A journalism that 
is insatiably curious about the human attitudes of all of us is 
the sign of the times. The other curiosities as to the conditions 
under which other people live, and work, and fight each other, 
and love each other, follow from the fundamental curiosity which 
is the passion of self-consciousness. We must be others if we 
are to be ourselves. The modern realistic novel has done more 
than technical education in fashioning the social object that 
spells social control. If we can bring people together so that 
they can enter into each other’s lives, they will inevitably have 
a common object, which will control their common conduct. 
The task, however, is enormous enough, for it involves not 
simply breaking down passive barriers such as those of distance 
in space and time and vernacular, but those fixed attitudes of 
custom and status in which our selves are imbedded. Any self 
is a social self, but it is restricted to the group whose rdles it 
assumes, and it will never abandon this self until it finds itself 
entering into the larger society and maintaining itself there. 
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The whole history of warfare between societies and within socie- 
ties shows how much more readily and with how much greater 
emotional thrill we realize our selves in opposition to common 
enemies than in collaboration with them. All over Europe, and 
more specifically at Geneva, we see nationals with great distrust 
and constant rebounds trying to put themselves in each other’s 
places and still preserve the selves that have existed upon enmi- 
ties, that they may reach the common ground where they may 
avoid the horror of war, and meliorate unendurable economic 
conditions. A Dawes Plan is such a social object, coming pain- 
fully into existence, that may control the conflicting interests of 
hostile communities, but only if each can in some degree put 
himself in the other’s place in operating it. The World Court 
and the League of Nations are other such social objects that 
sketch out common plans of action if there are national selves 
that can realize themselves in the collaborating attitudes of 
others. 
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AGE AND YOUTH IN SOCIAL ETHICS 
VICTOR S. YARROS 


It is generally assumed that there is an “irrepressible con- 
flict” between parents and children, or age and youth. Poets, 
essayists, novelists, moralists have written much on this 
dramatic theme, and perhaps never more positively or feelingly 
than during the great world-war and the unsatisfactory peace 
that followed it. Youth has charged age with heartlessness 
and cruelty, with greed and commercialism, with cynicism 
and contempt for spiritual values. We have been told that 
“old men make wars and young men do the fighting”—with 
all the tragic waste and sacrifice inseparable from armed con- 
flicts. We have been told that old men control the foreign 
offices and diplomatic relations of states, and that their vanity, 
selfishness, callousness, and arrogance are responsible for most, 
if not all, of the contentions and animosities that beget war 
between nations. Youth has been urged, if not to overthrow 
the rule of age, at least to demand due recognition for itself 
and a fair share of authority and influence in public life, in 
order that idealism, generosity, pity, sympathy, and faith 
may find expression in national and international policies. 
Youth has been advised to revolt in literature and art against 
the pedantry, dogmatism, and intolerance of age, against 
Puritanism, hypocrisy, Grundyism, obscurantism. Youth 
occasionally has revolted—and with results presently to be 
discussed. 

In view of the foregoing facts it may seem rash to put the 
blunt question whether there is any basis in history or in human 
experience for the assumption that there is an irrepressible 
conflict between age and youth. But one bold writer not only 
has asked that question; he has answered it in the negative. 
That answer should have caused—perhaps has caused—much 
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heart-searching among the young. It certainly must have 
given considerable satisfaction to the old. 

The New Statesman, of London, the ablest and most level- 
headed of radical socialist weeklies, in a lengthy editorial on 
the age-youth question, wrote in part as follows: 

There are many people who cannot mention the word “youth” 
without conjuring up a sentimental picture of a young man, his eyes 
bright with idealism, his lips touched with prophetic fire—a flushed 
Shelley putting on a pair of seven-league boots in order to walk between 
luncheon and tea to the New Jerusalem. There are undoubtedly young 
men and women faintly resembling this picture, but they are not average 
young men and women Wordsworth observed with considerable 
wisdom that the child is father of the man. He might have gone farther 
and said that the young man is father of the old man. The nice people 
mostly begin being nice in the nursery; the nasty people are nasty from 
nine till ninety. There are exceptions who improve or deteriorate with 
time; but the ordinary octogenarian has changed little in character since 
he was taken out of his cradle 

Has there ever been an indictment of either youth or age, except a 
playful one, that was worth the paper it was printed on? The logical 
pessimist can indict both of them in a general scarification of the human 
race, but he can only indict one of them at the expense of the other by 
omitting all its distinctive and compensating virtues. 

It would be a melancholy thing if, when the fatal thirty had struck, 
we had nothing to look forward to but a slow decline. By thirty-five 
we should be sinking into regret for the irrecoverable past instead of 
looking forward with that cheerfulness that enables men to go on doing 
their best work. 


Words of soberness, truth, and common sense, these! 
It is impossible to refute or challenge successfully the view 
expressed in the quotation. How, then, did the notion origi- 
nate that youth is nobler, more idealistic, and more generous 
than age? How does it happen that so much nonsense has 
been written by gifted and thoughtful men on a non-existent 
problem ? 

Perhaps if we examine a few of the well-known books in 
which the alleged irrepressible conflict is exemplified, or por- 
trayed, we may hit upon a solution of the riddle. 
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Take Turgenev’s famous novel, Fathers and Children. It 
is considered to be a classic in the branch of literature we are 
discussing. It depicts in dramatic fashion the conflict between 
youth and age, radicalism and conservatism. But, as a matter 
of fact, neither the parents nor the children are representative 
types. The literary merits of the novel are great, but as a 
thesis or tendency story it is a failure. The hero is a social 
and moral “sport,” an exceptional character. He fails to 
illustrate his own professed convictions. He claims to be a 
“‘Nihilist’—Turgenev invented that term—a materialist, 
an atheist, an enemy of all conventions and prejudices. He 
is ashamed of sentiment. He is at war with his parents, his 
society, his state. He scoffs at ideals, religious or ethical, 
and swears by exact science. And what does he make of his 
life? He sacrifices it in an absurd duel fought over a more 
absurd quarrel. His parents and relatives, on the other hand, 
are extremely conventional people who cannot be said to 
represent any intellectual ideas or philosophy of life. 

Or take that remarkable book, Father and Son, by Edmund 
Gosse. Here, indeed, conflict is significantly portrayed— 
conflict between orthodoxy and liberalism, or heterodoxy, 
in religion. The father in this story is a commanding figure 
who inspires respect, if not sympathy. Mr. Gosse is rather 
harsh in the judgment he passes on his father, making little 
allowance for his sincerity, his hatred of sin, his conception of 
duty to his own family and to his Creator. But that is beside 
the point. The conflict in such cases is painful and often 
tragic, but is it a conflict between age and youth, or youth and 
age? 

The same question may be asked after reading John Muir’s 
My Boyhood, or Arthur Symons’ Preface to Life. Both of 
these attractive personalities write movingly of their struggles 
and discontents in early life under the paternal roof, of their 
revolt against dogmatism, unlovely “goodness” and virtue, 
intolerance of skepticism and independent thought. 
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What most autobiographers and biographers who describe 
conflicts between fathers and sons over religion, or over moral 
standards, or over conceptions of law, government, property, 
fail to note, however, is the important fact that such domestic 
misunderstandings and clashes are mere incidents and episodes 
in a great social conflict in which old and young fight side by 
side in each of the camps and armies engaged. When father 
and son, or mother and daughter, happen to be in mutual 
opposition, domestic drama ensues. But there never has been 
a conflict between all or most of the parents, on the one side, 
and all or most of the sons, on the other. Never in history 
was age as such at war with youth as such in the realm of ideas 
and principles. 

The conflict is always between conservatives of all physical 
stages and ages, and radicals of all stages and ages. No 
idea can be named, no matter how reactionary it may be, 
which is not ardently espoused by hosts of young men and 
young women. As to the radical, progressive, revolutionary 
movements known to us, or to history, the incontestable 
fact is that the intellectual leaders and practical pioneers in 
most of them, if not in all, have been men of mature or advanced 
age. In our own day, for example, Lenin, Trotzky, Tchi- 
tcherin, and their colleagues in the Russian soviet government 
are not young men, but men of middle age, and the strange 
Fascisto movement in Italy, as striking in its way as the Bolshe- 
vist adventure, is likewise led and inspired by men of mature 
years. In Great Britain, where the old ‘‘ Manchester” liberal- 
ism is supposed to be dead and the future is said to belong to 
the Labor Party, or to a modified and reasonable variety of 
socialism, who are the new leaders, the guides and directors 
of strategy and tactics? Young men and women? No. 
Persons of middle and advanced age—Webb, Shaw, Olivier, 
McDonald, Snowden, Cole, Thomas, Henderson, Lawrence, 
Mrs. Bonfield, Clyne, et al. And if we assume, on the other 
hand, that there is hope in the advanced wing of the Liberal 
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party, which favors co-operation if not coalition with labor, 
who are the authoritative exponents of the new, progressive 
liberalism? Again, the answer is, men of middle age—Sir 
John Simon, Keynes, Masterman, Massingham, Spender, 
Hobhouse, Gardiner. 

Nor is this age exceptional in respect of the maturity of 
its intellectual and politico-social leadership. Glance at the 
names of the radical and revolutionary leaders of the nineteenth 
century—Fourier, Owen, Marx, Bakunin, Blanc, Proudhon, 
Kropotkin, Reclus,; Hyndman, Henry George. Not one of 
these men was young when he conceived and promulgated his 
particular economic or social gospel. Each of them, however, 
influenced a host of young men and women, and some of them 
continue to influence young men and women. Indeed, in all 
but a few instances the young radical Hotspurs echo and repeat 
the teachings of maturity and age; so that when they clamor 
for power and for the seats of the mighty they really clamor 
for a chance to carry out the mandates of age! Their terrible 
ideas are not their own; they have not felt or lived them; 
they have borrowed them from elderly writers. Thus the 
authority appealed to by embattled youth is, after all, crabbed 
age! 

Antiquity, the Middle Ages, the Renascence period, in 
short every age, yield the same testimony. Socrates, Plato, 
Zeno, St. Paul, Luther, Erasmus, Bacon, Kant, Comte, Renan, 
Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall, Haeckel, Bergson, William James— 
all these innovators and founders of schools were mature or 
old men when they gave the world the fruits of their intellectual 
labors and patient research. 

But enough on this point. The evidence is superabundant 
that there is no conflict, and that there never has been one, 
between the old as such and the young as such. 

sin young writers have grudgingly acknowledged this fact, 
and have sought justification for the crusade of youth against 
age in the alleged discovery that youth is not a question of 
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years but of spirit, temper, and congenital bent. Thus it is 
asserted that only youth is capable of great, vital, original 
work, and when the work of ‘“‘old masters’”—men old in years 
when first proclaimed masters—is pointed out to these theorists, 
they hasten to explain that the old may be young in mind, 
responsive and sensitive to fresh currents, and therefore capable 
of competing with the rising generation. The shuffle and para- 
dox in this modification of the original statement should be 
plain to all. Besides, what evidence is there for the notion 
that only the young in spirit are capable of producing first-rate 
work? None whatever. 

That youth and age are dissimilar in some respects is 
undeniable. Youth is apt to be impulsive, sanguine, hopeful, 
ardent, while age is prone to doubt, irresolution, deliberation. 
Age has experience, which youth lacks, and for which there is 
no substitute. It is true that those intuitions, flashes of insight, 
which, according to Bergson, so often advance science and 
philosophy, are supposed to be more frequent in youth than 
in age, but Bergson himself recognizes that mental jumps, 
intellectual mutations and flashes have little value save as they 
occur to those steeped in and saturated with knowledge of the 
given subject advanced by such intuitions and jumps. 
“Happy thoughts” are not always happy, and the wiser one 
is, the more comprehensive his knowledge, the more at home 
he feels in a province of thought, the more apt is he to give 
birth to brilliant generalizations and fecund suggestions. He 
who has devoted twenty years to research, experiment, and 
study in connection with a given problem—the cause of cancer, 
the factors in evolution, the relation between nature and nur- 
ture, to take a few examples only—is more likely to hit upon 
a fruitful idea than the apprentice hand, no matter how active 
and alert his mind may be. 

The fact is, nature in this “pluralistic universe,” in William 
James’s striking phrase, presents us with an ultimate paradox 
in this matter of co-operation amid conflict between youth 
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and age. The latter restrains and tempers the former; the 
former prods and quickens the latter. Life is inconceivable 
without the action and reaction upon each other of both sets 
of qualities—those of youth and those of age. 

Now, the conclusions we have arrived at may seem rather 
unsatisfactory to many young persons of the insurgent type. 
They see no reason, they say, for accepting the world as it is. 
They claim the privilege of questioning everything, of reopening 
old controversies, of rescrutinizing documents and reweighing 
evidence. They object, they say, to ready-made religion, 
ready-made morality, ready-made politics, ready-made eco- 
nomic and social arrangements. This attitude is understand- 
able, but what is usually overlooked is the fallacy that lies 
in the assumption that only daring progressives challenge 
existing institutions and beliefs. If the radical insurgents 
may—as they certainly may—dquestion everything, surely 
reactionary insurgents may also question everything from 
their own point of view. If radicals may attack religion, 
marriage, property, the state, in the name of freedom and 
individualism, the reactionaries may attack toleration, equal 
suffrage, free speech, the referendum, trial by jury, labor 
unions, in the name of God, the church, society, unity. There 
are probably as many youthful royalists in France today as 
there are anarchists, as many fanatical religious bigots as there 
are intolerant atheists. If everything that is old is to be sent 
to the scrap-heap just because it is old, if there is to be a pre- 
sumption against the accepted and established, what becomes 
of the reforms and concessions that have been extorted by 
democracy from tyranny, privilege, and caste—what of the 
right to question the reforms? Why not revert to slavery, to 
the Inquisition, to absolute monarchy, to universal ignorance ? 

Common sense and the average man’s sense of reality have 
tacitly answered all these questions. The right to question 
is conceded, but the right to overthrow and destroy is not 
conceded. The young are free and independent intellectually, 
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but the laws and institutions that have been slowly evolved 
in the course of centuries must, on the whole, be respected 
by inquirers and investigators pending the conclusion of their 
labors and the readjustment of society in the light of new truth. 
“Revolutions do not go backward”—why? Because the pre- 
ponderant sentiment will not suffer the unreconciled reaction- 
aries wholly to undo beneficial work done by progressive men. 
In the same way, preponderant sentiment will not suffer the 
wanton destruction of institutions which, on the whole, fit 
human nature. Change is the law of life, says insurgent youth, 
and jumps to the conclusion that it is entitled to change every- 
thing at will. But it forgets that change has laws of its own, 
and that it is just as impossible to make changes arbitrarily as it 
is to forbid them by fiat of state or church or privilege. 

We do not know what further evolution will do with the 
family, the state, the institution of property, though we may 
possess hints and catch glimpses of coming changes. But 
society is not likely to treat with much gravity the insurgent 
who fancies that, since changes are certain to come, he may 
forthwith proceed to violate every existing law relating to 
the family, the state, or property which he finds inconvenient. 

In brooding over inconveniences and checks imposed by 
present arrangements, youth has the consolation of knowing 
that age is also conscious of maladjustments and earnestly 
devising correctives and remedies for social and moral 
evils. Nay, the more youth reflects on the way of life, the 
process of social and moral evolution, the more childish will 
appear to its own eyes the attempt to array the young against 
the old in any crusade or movement whatever. It is absolutely 
safe to say that if a given gospel stirs youth alone and leaves 
age cold, unsympathetic, and indifferent, that gospel is certain 
to be fundamentally unsound, and, conversely, any idea that 
should appeal to age alone and fail to enlist the interest and 
heart of youth would soon be discarded and repudiated by age 
itself. 
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“Much ado about little or nothing” will, upon examination, 
be found to be the just verdict on certain recent or contempo- 
rary “revolts” of youth in letters and in art, and incidentally 
in morals. Some youthful novelists and poets have raised 
the banner of realism and pessimism. They are said to have 
“dared to be candid, truthful, outspoken, honest.” They 
have thrown reticence to the winds, have discussed sex clini- 
cally, and have despaired of man and civilization. According 
to them, the stream of human impulses, emotions, and thoughts 
is polluted and unspeakably filthy, and all professed ideals 
are lies and shams. Such writers reduce the human spirit 
to “complexes” of temptation, vice, shame, and infamy. 
Having thus psychoanalyzed man and found him coarse, 
lustful, mean, and ignoble, they insist on writing him down, 
together with his universe, as a wretched failure. They do 
not literally “curse God and die,” but they treat man as an 
animal of unusual intelligence who has mastered the art of 
hypocrisy, and they are weary of this “mask,” this assump- 
tion of virtue, this pretense of respect for some moral code, 
which to them are purely Pecksniffian poses and all the 
more offensive. They demand freedom for the animal and 
licentious man, and they demand freedom to portray him as 
such. And this is the only new feature of their philosophy. 
Pessimism is not new, and uncompromising realism is not new. 
The real quarrel of the rebellious and professional young is 
with the religious, ethical, or evolutionary conception of hu- 
man nature, of civilization, of progress. Like Turgenev’s 
Bazaroff, they take the name of science, but in vain. There 
is nothing scientific about their revolt. Science itself is a wit- 
. ness against them, for science is human, as is philosophy, 
religion, art, society, and industrial organization. What 
explanation has clinical realism or crude pessimism to give of 
the children of human brains and human imaginations—of 
cathedrals, of symphonies, of literary master-works, of beauty 
generally? What do they make of sympathy, of love, of 
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association, of service? How can “hypocrisy” account for 
self-sacrifice and martyrdom? Why are not ideals and spiritual 
values as real and authentic as appetites, vices, and crimes? 

Decidedly, the social skeptics and nihilists of our own day, 
though they claim to be scientific, bold, truthful, and truth- 
seeking, are as prejudiced, conventional, arrogant, and super- 
ficial as the inveterate reactionaries whom they so vehemently 
denounce. Science lends no support to barren and dogmatic 
pessimism or to sweeping indictments of humanity. Science 
is eminently cautious and never loses sight of its limitations. 
Science, when it takes up social and moral problems, endeavors 
to be as exact as it is in the domain of physics, chemistry, 
and astronomy. It does not ignore or dismiss whole series 
of facts because narrow moralists have misinterpreted them. 
It seeks new and sound interpretations of facts. It tries 
to see human life steadily and to see it whole. It is not likely 
to reject anything because it is old or accepted; nor will it 
seize with undue avidity upon new notions just because they 
are new. 

In life and in art alike, the method of science and of philoso- 
phy is diametrically opposed to that of the intolerant and 
destructive youthful radicals who are preaching and leading 
a foolish, unnatural revolt against age, against experience, 
against the products of racial and historic evolution. That 
method demands patient inquiry, accumulation and careful 
study of data, verification of tentative conclusions, experi- 
mental tests wherever possible. That method does not lead 
one to say: “Abolish marriage, the state, social control; 
laugh at reticence and modesty; scorn discipline and self- 
restraint; act on your impulses and give blunt expression to 
all your fleeting and vagrant fancies.” That method says: 
“Study institutions and their origins; seek to understand the 
past; indulge in no facile and worthless generalizations regard- 
ing human nature; have respect for the instincts and common 
sense of mankind; exercise care in framing hypotheses and 
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theories; and do not hesitate to modify or discard them in 
the light of new evidence.” 

Whether one is young, middle-aged, or old, if one knows 
what science and scientific method are, and what philosophy is, 
he will apply that knowledge scrupulously to the study of 
morals, religious ideas, industrial systems, and judgments 
upon literary and artistic production or criticism, and he will 
not commit the foolish blunder of claiming a monopoly of 
wisdom, or sincerity, or courage, or idealism, either for youth 
or for age. 


Hvtt-Hovse 
CHICAGO 








REVOLUTION AS TAUGHT BY TAOISM 
GILBERT P. REID 





The two indigenous systems of ethics and religion in China 
are Confucianism and Taoism. They are two of the “three 
religions of China”; in fact the three are so closely interwoven 
that they together form the moral and spiritual substratum of 
the Chinese people. 

The recognized head of Confucianism is Confucius, and, 
with him, Mencius. The head of Taoism is Lao tsze. This 
remarkable spiritual headship was in the same period of China’s 
long and distinguished history or some 2,400 years ago. 

Primarily both Confucianism and Taoism in their inherent 
greatness of thought and outlook existed before the time of 
Confucius and Lao tsze. They were not so much systems of 
religious faith, they were not so much religions, as they were 
current ideas, beliefs, practices, and principles. If China in 
those early days had any religion of her own—and she certainly 
had—it was an undivided whole. Ancient China knew no 
sectarianism and had no denominational differences. More- 
over ethics and religion, politics and philosophy, things seen 
and things unseen, were all linked together. 

In a previous number of the International Journal of Ethics 
(January, 1923), I discussed the bearings on revolution of the 
teachings of Confucianism. At this time I review what 
Taoism has to say concerning revolution. By making the two 
studies one can form some idea of the general attitude of the 
Chinese people, first, to war in general, and then to internal 
war or rebellion and revolution. For the most part the Chinese 
make no great distinction between a rebel and a revolutionist. 
It is not until a result has been reached that a distinction takes 
place. If one fails in his schemes against the government, he 
is a rebel and is in danger of the death penalty; if he succeeds, 
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he is glorified as a revolutionist and assumes the reins of power, 
while the man formerly in power is the one liable to death. 
So far as bloodshed is necessary for either war, rebellion, or 
revolution, so far can the three be classed together in all ethical 
considerations. 

Taoism, different from Confucianism, does not teach revolu- 
tion. Though living in an age of warring states, Lao tsze 
does not so much as refer to the overthrow of kings; still less 
does he give countenance to such actions. All that we can 
do is to draw certain conclusions from the teachings of Lao 
tsze, and thus learn whether he encourages or discourages 
revolution. 

Lao tsze has important sayings on governments and rulers, 
but he has no such comprehensive system of political science 
as is found in the classics of Confucianism. His sayings are 
more of the nature of epigrams, and partake of the obscuri- 
ty and mysticism of his whole religious philosophy. An epi- 
gram is often an exaggeration of a truth and for that reason 
Lao tsze is not easily understood. There is less practicality than 
in Confucianism, but really a truer conception of the inner 
truth, which giveth life. 

In examining the teachings of Taoism on revolution, as on 
every other subject, we will give preference to the words of the 
great founder, rather than try to find the truth in modern forms 
of Taoism. The more we return to the beginnings of the differ- 
ent religions the more will unity and agreement be found to 
exist. 

In examining the words of Lao tsze, as contained in the 
wonderful classic called Tao Teh Ching, we will make selection 
of those sayings which, in an indirect or even remote manner, 
give us some light on the serious fact of human history, that of 
recurrent rebellions and revolutions. It may be that the 
Chinese of today will be willing to learn from Lao tsze, as they 
have from Confucius, Mencius, and Tseng tsze. 
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One of his sayings may be translated thus: 

If one is true to himself in looking after the affairs of the Empire, 
he may be entrusted with the Empire. If he loves himself [i.e., is mindful 
of his obligations] in looking after the affairs of the Empire, into his hands 
the direction of the Empire may be committed. 

In this, as in the Great Learning, the emphasis is placed on the 
personal character of the emperor, on a realization of one’s 
personal obligations in the whole empire. A sense of responsi- 
bility is necessary in a ruler, be he emperor, king, or president. 

In another important passage, Lao tsze shows his opposition 

to the use of violence and military oppression. 


If one assists his sovereign in accordance with Tao—the Law of 
Nature, the Way of Heaven—he will not make use of arms to coerce the 
Empire: this sort of thing is apt to have its own recompense. Where 
armies are quartered, briars and thorns grow; in the wake of a great 
army there come bad years. A good man is resolute, and no more. He 
ventures not to take by force. He is resolute, but not boastful; resolute, 
but not haughty; resolute, but not arrogant; resolute because it cannot 
be helped; resolute, but not violent. 


In these words the founder of Taoism places himself on the 
side of peace, rather than of war; and in doing so, there is no 
“namby-pamby” sentimentality, but strength of character, 
knowing the legitimate limits of one’s strength. It is better to 
follow the course of natural development—follow Tao—than 
to be strong to excess or press one’s rights to extremes or resort 
to force and arms. These are principles diametrically the 
opposite of a bloody revolution. 
Lao tsze continues: 


Fine arms are inauspicious implements, hated by all things. There- 
fore he who holds to Nature’s laws has no place for them. The Princely 
Man when at home honors the left; when using arms he honors the 
right [i.e., using arms is an inferior position]. Arms are inauspicious 
implements, not such as the Princely Man employs; he uses them when 
he has no alternative; peace and quiet he holds high. He takes no 
glory in a victory, for he who glories in victory delights in the massacre 
of men, finds the Empire too small for the gratification of his desires. 
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Such is Taoism as it was at the beginning, on the side of Tao, 
of Nature’s laws, and against militarism, conquest, bloodshed. 
Such was the Princely Man then, such is the Princely Man still. 
The true Taoist is a quiet man, a man of peace. 

Once again Lao tsze compares the Ways of Heaven with 
the pursuit of war. He says: 

If the Empire is controlled by Tao—by the inner Principle of the 
Universe—its fleet horses will be employed on the farm; when the 
Empire is without Tao, its war horses are bred on the plains. There is 
no greater sin than to covet; no greater calamity than to be discontented; 
no greater fault than to be ambitious. Therefore he who knows the 
contentment of content is always content. 


In this teaching men are exhorted to self-restraint. War comes 
from unbridled passions; it stands rebuked in the presence of 
law which comes from heaven, which runs through all Nature, 
and reigns in the Princely Man. If men could only learn the 
contentment of content, what need would there be for appeal 
to arms or for going outside the realm of law and order ? 


Another characteristic teaching of Lao tsze is that of 
non-action, as expressed in two phrases ‘Wu Shih” and “Wu 
Wei.” The idea is that of passivity, of silence, that the full 
force of Heaven’s laws may take possession of the soul. It isa 
state of receptivity, rather than the self-assertion of the pushing 
spirit, or the constant struggling of the strenuous life. What 
one does, he does naturally, not with effort or violence. Such 
a one is unobtrusive, without ostentation or bustle, no busy- 
body, never meddlesome. 

Lao tsze applies this quality to the state. He says in one 
place, “When one has reached the state of passivity, there is 
nothing that he cannot do. If he would take the Empire, it 
will always be because he is quiet and unobtrusive. The 
obtrusive man is not fit to take the Empire.” In modem 
language, the man must not seek the office, but the office the 
man. If one becomes emperor, let it be in a natural way, as 
the decree of Heaven. 
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This idea is enlarged in another place in the following 
language: “It is by uprightness that the country is governed, 
as it is by stratagem that war is conducted.” But mere 
uprightness is not enough; there must be this quiet, unobtrusive 
spirit on the part of the ruler, as well as of the people. So he 
continues: “ By passivity, by unconcern, one takes the Empire. 
How do I know this? Thus the more restrictions and prohibi- 
tions are in the empire, the poorer the people become. The 
more numerous and obtrusive the mandates and laws, the more 
there will be thieves and robbers. Hence the Sage says: 
“T do nothing, and the people reform themselves; I love 
tranquillity, and the people make themselves right; I have no 
concerns, and the people become rich; I have no desires, and 
the people of themselves revert to simplicity.” In all this 
there is national prosperity by individual reformation, not by 
legislative enactment; through the workings of inner principles, 
not by excess of ceremonial requirements; by getting people to 
follow Heaven’s way, not by aggravating them with human 
dictation. Dr. Paul Carus well expresses the meaning: 

Lao tsze requests the government not to govern, but simply to 
administer. Rulers should not interfere with the natural development 
of their people, but practice non-acting, non-meddling, non-interference, 
or, as the French call it, laissez faire, so that the people shall scarcely 
know that they have rulers. The less the welfare of the people is forced 
by artificial methods, the greater will be their wealth and prosperity. 

In all this there is no suggestion of a possible revolution, 
the government is so good that peace is assured. 

One other passage is cited in support of this theory: “When 
the government rules with quietness and without show, the 
people will be honest and loyal. When the government is 
prying, always prying, the people will be needy, always.” 
This principle of religion is applied to politics. It is a principle 
taught by a deep thinker, and is contrary to the usual view of 
life, of religion, and of government. Whether we assent to it 
or not, we cannot but commend the thought and its power to 
pacify, amid all the warring elements of the world. 
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This reliance on self-effacement and non-assertion, and this 
opposition to militarism, are combined in one passage of striking 
phraseology. Lao tsze says: 

The most skilful fighter is not wrathful. The mightiest conquerors 

never strive. He who excels in using men is ever lowly. This is called 
ability in using men. This is called the glory of not-striving. This is 
called complying with Heaven, the ideal of the ancients. 
This language of Lao tsze sounds like the language of Christ, 
it is a command to meekness, gentleness, without strife, envy, 
or anger. “Of such are the kingdom of Heaven.” It is 
very different from the spirit and practice of revolution. As 
another has said: 


Force and evil are no remedy. Use those means, and we shall find 
we only move the trouble from one quarter to another, and the difficulty 
we apparently get out of in one direction has come home to roost in 
another, stronger than ever. 


Lao tsze also gives his views concerning the death penalty, 
in fact concerning all punishment, which are instructive as to 
the value of revolutions. He says: 

When the people have no fear of death, why should it be used to keep 
them in dread? There is always one who may inflict the sentence of 
death. To usurp his functions in killing is to assume the rdle of the great 
Master Carpenter who fells the tree. Those who act for the Master 
Carpenter seldom fail to wound their own hands. 


It is remarkable to hear such views from a Chinese thinker of 
Over 2,400 years ago. According to such teachings, identical 
with the spirit of Christ, there are two classes of persons to be 
condemned and rebuked at the present crisis, one, those in the 
government, who in the name of martial law make life of little 
account, and sentence to death those who are suspected of 
revolutionary ideas, and offer rewards for the capture of revo- 
lutionary leaders, and the other class, who resort to assassi- 
nation, and slay all who differ from them, that a government 
which they do not like may be overthrown. The higher the 
office one holds, the greater one’s culpability in relying on the 
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death of foes to defend one’s cause. China’s conduct the last 
few years is a form of barbarism which Lao tsze could never 
palliate. In this respect we may well long for the good old 
days, or rather for the good old teachers. 

There is one passage in which the troubles and disaffection 
of the people are traced to bad rule, but it is not likely that one 
who enjoined the mild and pacific spirit would countenance 
the horrors of civil war or fratricidal homicide. These are his 
words: ‘The people suffer from famine, because their superiors 
levy too heavy taxes; it is for this they famish. The people 
are difficult to govern, because their superiors are too meddle- 
some; it is for this they are difficult to govern.” Here the 
officers of state have two faults, one of character—being 
greedy and oppressive—and the other of judgment—not 
knowing what to do and what not to do, being too officious. 
These faults should be corrected, but Lao tsze never suggests 
revolution as the remedy. Rather the evil planned for others 
will come back on one’s self. 


While the general character of the Chinese is more Confucian 
than Taoistic, there has always been a small class scattered 
throughout China who have caught the main ideas of Lao 
tsze’s teachings, and have lived quite unobtrusive lives, loving 
peace and hating war. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA 
SHANGHAI AND PEKING 





OBJECTIVES VERSUS IDEALS 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 


For the most part tradition and illusion have shaped all 
our living. We prate much of ideals, but they have played 
only a small part in determining the manner of our response 
to the stimuli that assail us and that organic process of adapt- 
ing ourselves to environment which we call living. The most 
popular ideals about which we hear most talk, belong with the 
illusions. As illusions they do shape our lives, but this is not 
what is ordinarily meant by the shaping of life through ideals. 
As illusions they enable us to conceal from our own conscious- 
ness the sordid motives which may actuate us. Or they serve 
to screen our consciousness from disagreeable facts in the 
environment. They help us to bolster up our self-respect; 
to glorify ourselves and others; to see things in a rosy light. 
It is plain, then, that these illusions, some of which are called 
ideals, and others not, do play a very important part in our 
living. Tradition, working in us in the form of habit, drives 
us on; but illusions brighten the path before us and make the 
going far more pleasant. Indeed, the false rosy light of 
illusion may make the path of traditional habit quite exhilarat- 
ing. From earliest infancy the traditions of our time and 
people mold the organic process of our living into the form of 
certain habits. So our way of life is determined. But above 
us float illusions, some of which we call ideals, others we 
recognize to be nothing but pleasant fancies, while others we 
mistake to be facts. They are the pillar of cloud by day, and 
of fire by night, which float before us. Our system of habits is 
undoubtedly modified to some degree by these illusions, 
sometimes for the worse, sometimes for the better. But it is 
perhaps fortunate for us that the organic process is not too 
greatly under the control of these illusions. 
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What is the difference between an objective and an ideal ? 
When an ideal begins to determine the actual organic process of 
living, so that one breathes, eats, digests his food, moves, sits, 
stands, in such a way as to sustain it, it is an objective. But 
a great many ideals, perhaps most ideals, as they are popularly 
conceived and portrayed, never could be objectives because, 
if the organic process were shaped by them, life would end. 
The vital status could not be maintained. Or, if the animal 
objectives could still be maintained, the human objective of 
enlarging the fulness and range of environment to which 
adaptation is made, would be rendered impossible, In short, 
a great many ideals as popularly conceived, are impossible, 
not because they are so high, but because they are so worthless. 
They are pleasant dreams with which to beguile the tedium. 
They are pleasant, not because they are so lofty, but because 
they provide a fairyland where certain of our repressed impulses 
can find imaginary fulfilment. These ideals are the stock 
materials with which some orators, some writers, and artists 
entertain the crowd. They enable us to forget our unpleasant 
surroundings, much as a drug might do. They inspire us, 
they exhilarate us, they console us, but they do not continuously 
and fully determine our striving and our doing. They are 
the ice-cream and cake of life. But the bread and meat consist 
of our objectives, both the animal and the distinctively human. 
But when a civilization reaches maturity, as ours has done, 
and as the Graeco-Roman did, it calls for something more than 
ideals that entertain and inspire. It calls for a clarification 
of those facts by which and for which we live. It calls for 
objectives. As long as tradition sustains us, we can get along 
without knowledge of objectives. We can give our thoughts 
to the luxury of ideals; and because of the meager, mean, and 
impoverished life which tradition often imposes, these pleasant 
_ fanciful illusions are indispensable to make our living humanly 
tolerable. We must deceive ourselves with ideals in order 
to carry on. But when tradition breaks down, and we must 
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direct our own life according to goods which we have deliber- 
ately chosen, when we thus pass from drift to mastery, we 
must know our objectives. We must know that actual good, 
the conservation and increase of which constitutes the good of 
living. Pleasant ideals, illusions, and dreams, however valu- 
able in the past, no longer suffice. 


WHAT IS AN OBJECTIVE ? 


By objective we mean, not an end result, but some satis- 
faction which is maintained, and may be increased, by those 
activities which we call living. For example, a certain quanti- 
tative proportion of oxygen and carbon dioxide must be kept 
in the air-cells of the lungs. All our behavior, our rising, 
walking, sleeping, eating, heart beating, blood circulation, etc., 
are adjusted in such a way as to maintain this composition of 
the air in the air cells. This is plainly an objective of living 
in the sense that all our activities are controlled in such a way 
as to provide this condition. Reacting to circumstances in 
such a way as to maintain this condition is what is called 
adaptation to environment. Also, a certain temperature of 
the body must be maintained, and all our going and coming is 
adjusted in such a way as to keep this temperature without 
variation. This also is an objective. The same is true of a 
certain chemical composition of the blood. Here again all 
our organic processes, the metabolism of our food, as well as 
our thinking, our loving, our dreaming, our playing, our fighting, 
etc., are adjusted in such a way as to protect and sustain this 
condition. The same is true of the integrity of our organism. 
We strive to keep a whole skin. Our activities are all adjusted 
in such a way as to preserve the organism from harm. So 
this also is one of the objectives of living. So likewise with 
other vital conditions. The objective of living is to provide, 
preserve, and magnify the conditions which living requires. 
The objective of living is to preserve and magnify itself. 

What we have described are objectives of animal living, and 
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humans share these objectives with the lower animals. But 
humans have also other objectives. We call the man-beast 
human because of that way of life which he sometimes pursues, 
and to which he may give himself in ever larger measure under 
proper nurture and favorable conditions. Man is sporadically 
human, but not consistently so. The objectives, then, which 
characterize human living, must not be represented as control- 
ling the whole life of man; and at times they do not control any 
part of his living. At times, and perhaps for more of the time 
than is commonly thought, the purely animal objectives are 
sufficient to account for all that he does. 

The animal objective is to preserve life while the human is 
to develop more abundant life. To live means to react to 
environment in such a way as to maintain such vital conditions 
as air in the air-cells, a certain composition of the blood, 
temperature, organic integrity, etc. To live more abundantly 
means to maintain these vital conditions in reaction to a more 
ample environment. To live humanly is to engage in the 
progressive organization of an ever more complex system of 
habits by which one reacts to an ever larger portion of the 
world. Distinctive human behavior is that continuous varia- 
tion of behavior which provides for the needs of the organism 
in adaptation to an ever wider and fuller environment. 
The animal reacts to the environment only in so far as necessary 
to meet the needs of the organism; the human meets the needs 
of the organism in order to react to ever more of environment. 
This difference holds true, of course, only when the human is 
truly different from the lower animals. But he is not always 


different. 
OBJECTIVES AND TRADITION 


During most of the time our race has lived on this planet, 
men have not asked why they followed the beaten path before 
them, nor whether there were other better ways, nor whether 
the labor of going on was worth the cost, nor what the goods 
they sought. It was the path of tradition they followed; 
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and the system of habits, ground into them from earliest 
infancy, kept their feet in the narrow way. “Theirs not to 
reason why, theirs but to do and die.” The tradition they 
followed was gradually accumulated throughout many genera- 
tions without any particular plan or purpose. Or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the tradition had been devel- 
oped throughout many years under many different conflicting 
plans and purposes. It always served in a general way to 
preserve the biological existence of those who followed it, for 
those who followed traditions that did not do this perished, 
and their traditions with them. No doubt these traditions 
provided for many other goods over and above the biological, 
but this they have never done consistently nor in the most 
economical fashion. Yet most men in all times and among all 
peoples have followed some such tradition. 

On either side of the beaten way of tradition have been 
many pleasant things to be had. But for the most part men 
have turned neither to the right hand nor to the left. They 
have not even seen these pleasant things. They have seen only 
the road straight in front of them and the dust beneath their 
feet. They have been too busy to note anything else. They 
have been carrying such heavy burdens, or have been so sorely 
pressed to keep from being trampled under foot by the throng, 
that they have not had opportunity to lift their eyes and look 
around. They have not asked: Wherefore all this suffering 
and doing? What good are we conserving or creating? 
They have simply stolidly gone their way. If ever the question, 
What’s the use, rose to the fringe of consciousness, they put it 
quickly from them. Such a question is too disturbing. It 
destroys all contentment in living. It takes the zest and force 
from all doin:. It sometimes leads to suicide and insanity. 
It makes for social unrest and impairs the smooth working 
of the social machinery. Hence the question is abhorred 
both by those who profit by the established social order and 
by those who are oppressed by it. 
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But there have been a few rare times when the burdens 
borne have been lightened by machinery or slavery; and the 
absorbing attention to keep from being trampled under foot 
has been relieved by reason of a more stable social order and 
protection from foreign aggression. If such a time of prosperity 
and peace happened to coincide with a certain ripeness of 
civilization, in which the accumulated experience of the race 
could be transmitted to the individual in such manner as to 
give him insight and reach of thought, the great question has 
been raised: What is the good of living? Why this sacrifice ? 
Why this devotion? Why follow this inconvenient or devious 
route? Why this custom or this form of conduct? Why 
suffer and toil? So arises the age of sophistication. 

Now as long as this question concerning the values and 
objectives of human living is limited to a few only, who are 
very old and experienced, or have a peculiar philosophical 
bent, or are especially provided with leisure, it is not a serious 
matter. As long as tradition serves to shape the lives of the 
great mass of men during youth and middle manhood, the 
question concerning the objectives of human living is largely 
an academic one. But when sophistication reaches any large 
number of men, especially the youth and middle-aged, upon 
whom rest the loads of life and the control of the social process, 
and when these begin to criticize the traditional way, asking the 
why and wherefore of it, and examining to see if there be not 
some other better way, then the question concerning the good 
of living becomes a very urgent one. Then tradition begins to 
crumble and fails to serve as the stay of life. Then men are 
thrown forth into a great world where they must shape a course 
of their own according to what they may discover the objectives 
* of life to be. 9 

WHEN TRADITION CRUMBLES 

There have been a few times in the history of mankind 
when civilization reached that ripeness wherein this question 
became urgent. We have mentioned the Graeco-Roman world 
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as such a time. Came peace and prosperity, the lightening 
of struggle for subsistence through slavery and taxation of 
conquered peoples, and, above all, that ripening of thought 
and experience which enabled the individual to look beyond 
the confines of his own traditions and consider other possible 
ways of life, and the good on either side which his traditional 
way passed by. So there arose much questioning concerning 
the goals and goods of life. Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
neo-Platonism and the mystery religions, Gnosticism and the 
Christian Fathers, all provided an answer by defining the goods 
which can be found in living. These answers all helped to 
sustain in part the social order and zeal of endeavor, or at any 
rate to give some intelligible objective to living. But they were 
not adequate even for their own day, as the history of events 
revealed. There was gradual disintegration and reversion to 
the level where tradition again became the guide and support 
of human effort and social co-ordination. 

Whether it is possible to discover any objective in fact, 
intelligible to the human understanding, which can adequately 
take the place of blind tradition as the stabilizer and sustainer 
of human endeavor, may be an open question. We believe 
such an adequate objective can be discovered, pre-eminently 
through religious experience. But if it cannot, we ourselves 
have reached the hour of disaster, for we have come upon 
those times in which tradition begins to crumble and can no 
longer be trusted to guide and sustain human living. We 
are entering the age of disillusionment and sophistication, 
not for the old and wise alone, but for the young and middle- 
aged. We must, by thinking, discover objectives which can 
lure the mass of men and make life for them worth the living, 
which can sustain the enthusiasm of high endeavor and the 
solidarity of society. Otherwise human life must fail and 
break as tradition crumbles. Without such objectives of 
endeavor, and some unanimity concerning them, the zest of 
life will vanish and society disintegrate. Our world has 
outgrown the sufficiency of tradition. 
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Traditions still hold, of course; but the flood that threatens 
their stability is trickling over the top of the dykes, and beneath 
it the dykes are crumbling. The opening may widen and 
deepen and the torrent pour through. After us, perhaps, the 
deluge, unless there be channels ready and prepared to receive 
the waters of life. These channels must be prepared by 
thought which discovers satisfying objectives and fashions a 
way, wide and deep, leading to these objectives. The halo 
that once hovered over the state, the home, industry, the 
individual soul, the city, the country, is torn away. It is 
shown to be an illusion. The stark sordid facts are set before 
our gaze. The great values which once we thought we saw 
in these things are torn away in modern fiction and essay. 
There is for the present a zest and joy in tearing away fictions 
and laying bare the facts, unadorned and indubitable. But 
will this zest and joy continue? Not if the zest and joy 
consists merely in the tearing away of the illusions, for in the 
course of time there will be no more illusions to tear away. 


The joy of living can continue only if in the facts themselves 
can be found absorbing values. The prevailing skepticism, 
realism, disillusioning, is golden, because it sets the facts 
before us without the distorting haze of unreal ideals. But if 
we cannot find in the facts themselves that which holds us 
and lures us, if the childish delight of destroying shams is 
our only delight, our end is near. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF OBJECTIVES 


What specifically are these objectives to which we must 
adjust our endeavors? That is the incompletely solved 
problem of our time and of all time. When the whole world 
is groping it would be exceedingly presumptuous for one man to 
stand forth and declare that he knows what mankind has never 
yet succeeded in clearly discerning. But any sincere and 
deliberate opinion on the matter may be a contribution. 
Our statements, however, on a subject so vast, put into a few 
final paragraphs, must be so meager as to be scarcely intelligible 
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and probably not acceptable. Nevertheless, greatly daring, 
we shall essay to make a few statements. 

The objectives of human living might be classified under the 
heads of scientific method, association, love, moral endeavor, 
aesthetic appreciation, and worship. 

By scientific method we analyze experience in such a way 
as to discover those particular data in those particular time- 
space relations that will enable us to survey the fulness of the 
world about us; to control it more and more and adapt our- 
selves to it; but above all simply to comprehend it in clear 
and definite form. For instance, a satisfaction peculiar to 
man is found in simply knowing that this stellar universe in 
which we live is only one among many, and that the spiral 
nebulae beyond the abysmal void are other stellar universes 
like our own. The scope of our environment thus brought to 
our knowledge satisfies this deep urge in man for fulness of 
life. The range of the environment to which he reacts is thus 
magnified. 

In association what we crave is the intimacy of that associa- 
tion which I have elsewhere called the personal group.’ It is 
that group in which the thought and purpose of each is inte- 
grated with that of the others; in which each adapts himself 
to the unique individuality of the other; in which each arouses 
in the other something approximating the total system of 
impulses of which he is capable. Such association raises life 
to flood tide. In contrast to such association is that of the 
herd, the crowd and that mechanized adjustment that we find 
among motorists in congested street traffic, among the deposi- 
tors, investors, directors, and attendants of a bank, in a factory, 
and in our industrial system generally, in which the activities 
of each are co-ordinated with that of the others like cogs in a 
machine, but without mutual understanding of purposes or 
personal recognition. In so far as our society is so organized 


t “Personal and Impersonal Groups,” International Journal of Ethics, July, 1921, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 4. 
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as to provide for, and magnify, personal association is human 
nature satisfied in its demand for more abundant life. It is 
plain that as purposes are integrated, or at least recognized, 
in the “creative process” of the group, the range and fulness 
of the world is opened up to us. If I enjoy fishing and my 
friend enjoys flowers and we can learn to share one another’s 
interests or, if not that, at least to recognize that the world 
contains such things as interest the other person, our life is 
enriched. When we integrate the interests of others with our 
own, the abundance of life is multiplied. But impersonal 
co-ordination never does that. When I associate with the 
street-car conductor to get down town, he does not open up 
his world to me nor I mine to him. I pay him a nickel and am 
done with him. 

Love is a very intimate and unique sort of association 
which we cannot here discuss for lack of space, but it enriches 
life also by bringing within the range of one’s concern a great 
new world, not so wide in space and time as that revealed 
through other association, but more rich and concrete. 

Moral endeavor is the development of those forms of 
conduct by which one adjusts himself to a great multiplicity 
and complexity of processes round about him and thus fulfils 
the objective of more abundant life. Conduct is moral just 
in so far as it integrates the purpose of the individual with the 
purposes of his group, and ultimately with all mankind, in such 
a way that the individual adopts as his own this total purpose 
of mankind in so far as it is sketched and suggested in the moral 
form of conduct. 

Art and aesthetic appreciation is another form in which 
men seek the general human objective of reaction to an ever 
fuller and wider environment. Art brings to our awareness a 
certain rich compact flow of experience. The massive sensuous 
flow of experience is pouring over us and through us all the time, 
but we are not aware of it except for certain very few selected 
data which are necessary objects of attention in order to guide 
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our behavior in solving the practical problems of adaptation. 
With the exception of these few data the impingement of the 
total environment upon the total organism, going on all the 
time and constituting what we call experience, escapes our 
awareness quite completely. But in art certain portions of 
this rich stream of experience are brought to our awareness, 
not in the form of discrete data selected from the mass of experi- 
ence by the mechanisms of biological survival, but in the form 
of a continuous flow of experience which is appreciated for its 
own sake. In music a certain stream of auditory experience 
is thus brought to awareness; in painting the stream of color 
experience; in sculpture the experience of material forms; in 
poetry the concrete symbolism of words and rhythm revive the 
sensuous experience derived from past situations and cause 
this to pour through our attentive consciousness in more or less 
of a continuous stream. Art may express ideas, concepts, but 
the concepts must be imbedded in a mass of sensuous experi- 
ence, either immediate or revived from the past, and the ideas 
must serve to hold this experience before the attentive con- 
sciousness by suffusing it with some meaning. 

Worship is our self-surrender to the cosmic process which 
we accept as our own personal concern though we cannot 
know it. The mystic worshiper—and that means almost 
any genuine worshiper—even more than the artist and aesthete, 
is aware of the flow of experience. This flow means for him, and 
means in actual fact, the cosmic process in so far as it immedi- 
ately affects him at all or in so far as he immediately experiences 
it in consciousness. The worshiper differs from the artist and 
aesthete in that he does not select and exclude certain portions 
of experience in conformity to certain canons of beauty, taste, 
and technique of art. The worshiper is receptive to the total 
mass of experience in so far as he is able to attend to it at all. 
If this total mass of experience, signifying the movement of the 
whole universe, is discerned to be the expression of a personal 
God, this worship is greatly promoted, and the distinctively 
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human objective of life is much more widely and completely 
attained through religion. Whether or not the cosmic process 
be of this nature is a matter of fact to be discovered by all the 
powers of investigation at our command; but it cannot be 
accepted merely because we should like to have it so (fantasy), 
or because it would make a beautiful ideal (value judgment). 
The reasons why these two methods are impossible in this age 
of crumbling tradition we have already indicated. But 
religion is one essential form of the human objective in living, 
because in worship we anticipate that unattained abundance 
of life which is found when man lives the life of the whole 
world. But this is hardly possible unless man can live with 
God. Thus the problem of religion is one of the greatest we 
have to face in these times of crumbling tradition. 


OccwENTAL COLLEGE 
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THE OCCIDENT AND THE ORIENT. By Valentine Chirol. Pp. 228. 

THE STABILIZATION OF Europe. By Charles de Visscher. Pp. 190. 

GERMANY IN TRANSITION. By Herbert Kraus. Pp. 236. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1924. Each $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 


These three small volumes contain much material for earnest reflec- 
tion. They serve admirably the purpose of the Norman Wait Harris 
Memorial Foundation, namely, “the promotion of a better understanding 
on the part of American citizens of other peoples of the world, thus estab- 
lishing a basis for improved international relations and a more enlight- 
ened world-order.” 

Sir Valentine Chirol, formerly director of the foreign department of 
the London Times, gives a kind of moving-picture glimpse of the peoples of 
the Middle East and of India and of the psychological as well as of the 
political factors involved in their relations with the Occident. One is made 
to sense somewhat the contacts and repulsions of two distinct civili- 
zations, and to wonder whether the Occident may not have done more 
harm than good to the Orient. Such a book should be read in connection 
with Arnold Toynbee’s still more suggestive volume, The Western Question 
in Greece and Turkey. 

The lectures on The Stabilization of Europe afford a candid, illuminat- 
ing account of the efforts of Europe since the Armistice to deal with the 
problems of nationality, of security, and of international communications. 
The practical relation of the League of Nations to these specific prob- 
lems is set forth most clearly and fairly. A robust optimism and a gener- 
ous idealism characterize Professor De Visscher’s attitude. 

In reading Germany in Transition, by Herbert Kraus, professor of 
international and public law and political science at the University of 
KG6nigsberg, one has the uncomfortable feeling of listening to the revela- 
tions of a sensitive man who has been compelled by reason of unfortunate 
publicity to discuss intimate family matters of an embarrassing nature. 
Dr. Kraus with much tact and delicacy of feeling has touched on certain 
controversial subjects, and has succeeded in making one see how his 
fellow-countrymen have reacted to the bewildering events since 1918. He 
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indicates the effect of the pressure of outside factors such as the Treaty of 
Versailles and the reparation measures upon the psychology and the 
morale of the German people. He shows the tendencies of political 
thought and of partisan politics in Germany. Of particular interest is his 
treatment of the thorny problem of “war guilt.” It is quite evident from 
his presentation of the matter that the attempt to compel the Germans to 
admit a guilt of which they are not intellectually convinced was as un- 
ethical as it was productive of most lamentable results. The readjustment 
of the Germans toward the peoples of other nations has been rendered 
infinitely more difficult. No matter what one’s own convictions concern- 
ing the responsibility of Germany for the Great War, he cannot fail to 
realize from this exposition by Dr. Kraus that we are dealing with millions 
of fellow-human beings who are suffering from an aggravated form of 
neurasthenia superimposed on a depleted physical condition. One realizes 
that, whether right or wrong in their convictions, the Germans must be 
treated with serious consideration. They may not with prudence be 
treated either as criminals or as insane subjects fit only for punishment 
and solitary confinement. They must first of all be generously understood. 

These three volumes serve in a striking manner to illustrate the prac- 
tical nature of the problem of international understanding. The term is 
employed much too glibly and sentimentally. The process is too rarely 
comprehended. “To understand everything is to pardon everything,” 
according to the French proverb. But to understand is not merely an 
attitude of sympathy; it demands a keen intellectual attitude, an ability 
to reason out clearly the basic problems that characterize each national- 
ity. To do this well requires something more than printed data. We must 
know the psychological factors, how people think, feel, and live. 

Montesquieu has said that the sentiment of justice was created before 
reason itself. This would seem painfully true of masses of peoples who 
respond sensitively to vague instincts of injured rights. Nothing is harder 
to understand or to cope with intelligently than this national ethical 
instinct. 

Those who travel widely can help greatly in this great task of inter- 
national understanding. Those who cannot must be content with, and 
grateful for, such illuminating expositions as are contained in these admi- 
rable lectures delivered at the Institute organized by the University of 
Chicago in the summer of 1924 upon the Norman Wait Harris Founda- 
tion. 

Puitie MARSHALL BROWN 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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THINGS AND IpEats. By M. C. Otto. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1924. Pp. xii+320. 

This book places the author in the front ranks of present writers on 
philosophy. This, not because it sets out a new philosophical system or 
advances new special theses, neither of which it claims, but because of its 
brilliant and inspiring reinforcement of a view of “things and ideals” 
that is steadily making its way in the world. In the author’s own words, 
“The twelve essays of this book are devoted to a cause. They are intended 
to help make articulate a social philosophy which recognizes equally the 
reality of things and ideals and which aims to further their reciprocal 
interpenetration in the interest of human happiness.” 

Further specification of the nature of this relation between things and 
ideals is forecast in the warning that those “who absolutely refuse to seek 
in the world of change for the means of its redemption as well as those who 
are set in their denial of the reality or efficacy of anything but things, will 
do well to save themselves the irritation of reading the pages that follow.” 
That there would be “irritation” is not to be doubted, for the author 
does not mince matters. 

The chapter headings are: “Philosophy and Life,” “Two Ideals,” 
“Right for Right’s Sake,” “Might makes Right,” “Right by Agreement,” 
“The Self,” “Science and the Higher Life—the Renewal of Warfare,” 
“Science and the Higher Life—the Issue Developed,” “Science and the 
Higher Life—Looking Towards Harmony,” “The Soul,” “The War and 
the God-Makers,” ““The Hunger for Cosmic Support.” 

The keynote of the book is sounded in the last phrase of the first of 
the above quotations: “Their (things and ideals) reciprocal interpene- 
tration in the interest of human happiness.” Taking its cue from the de 
facto failure of this interpenetration in the past and the consequent failure 
of human happiness, philosophy has too often celebrated and confirmed 
this failure by translating it into impassable metaphysical, logical, moral, 
and religious dualisms, which it has then attempted to heal by taking one 
member of the division as “real” and the other as “appearance,” or by 
taking both as “appearances” of an inscrutable, nominal unity. In either 
case we are left with a number of disastrous splits in our world, such as 
materialism and idealism, terrestrialism and celestialism, science and 
values, a morality of might, of possession, and a morality of pure duty (or 
impure pleasure), a religion with a monarchical, imperialistic, tribal god 
of conquest or a religion with an algebraic deity which cannot be trans- 
lated into any specific known values. 

All these “cuts” have the common premise that ideals and values 
cannot be realized in a world of things, and that things are hopelessly alien 
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to ideals and values, the realization of which has been postponed to anoth- 
er world—an arrangement which has always played beautifully into the 
hands of those who have no concern for human destiny in this world or any 
other. To secure the social conditions which enable them to procure 
terrestrial success at the expense of others, they are quite willing, like Mac- 
beth, to “jump the life to come.’”’ And the fundamental social condition 
of this success is that most of us shall continue to believe that ideals and 
values cannot be realized in the world of things. Hence we are encouraged 
“to fasten our eyes upon the sky that they may the more readily relieve us 
of things we would not otherwise surrender voluntarily and deliberately.” 

In this state of affairs Professor Otto finds the great opportunity and 
business of philosophy; namely, to teach and preach the condition of the 
Great Society to come on earth, where “sanctity of life, beauty of sur- 
roundings and creative opportunity shall be a general fact.” The advent 
of such a society means that the morality of abstract duty—of “right for 
right’s sake” —which can always be exploited to the ends of those who 
know exactly what they want (e.g., Bernhardi’s appeal to Kant), and the 
“morality of might,” which is the residuary legatee of the morality of 
“right for right’s sake,” must both be superseded by “the morality of 
agreement,” of adjustment, and of co-operation, which aims, not at an 
absolute good, but at the best that we can see with the best eyes science 
can give us. 

In the admirable chapters on “Science and the Higher Life’’ it comes 
out that one of the main things that has hindered “‘the interpenetration of 
things and ideals” is the fact that science has developed and stated itself 
exclusively in terms of “things”—things as metaphysically different from 
and independent of values and ideals. This leaves a dehumanized and 
mechanized “realm of nature,’ and throws ideals and values, i.e., the 
“higher life,” into the supernatural. Science is left valueless and values 
scienceless. Hence “the adjective ‘higher’ in the term Higher Life is made 
synonymous with ‘obscurer,’ and the whole subject of ideals becomes a 
phase of obscurantism.” Witness the popular method of disposing of the 
conflict between science and ethics and between science and religion by 
making the parties to the conflict “wholly incommensurable.” By driving 
home this solution, Professor Otto shows that ethics and religion bereft 
entirely of things are left with nothing but empty concepts. He then 
shows (one could wish a little more fully) that science, ethics, and religion 
in their actual procedure constantly flout this “incommensurability.” No 
teacher of ethics or religion can possibly stick to the empty abstractions. 
The values of integrity, courage, friendship, devotion, beauty—all are 
distilled from the world of things and persons in mutual interaction. And 
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further analysis shows that the things which constitute the subject- 
matter of science are selected and their laws formulated with reference to 
the various problems encountered in our efforts to attain a better life. 
But until this is explicitly understood and recognized, until there is a 
change in the prevalent notion of both science and the higher life, until 
each ceases to cling to a sovereignty fatal to the other, the enterprise of 
building a better life will be heavily handicapped. With this recognition 
“the self” and “the soul’’ will cease to be indefinable, metaphysical enti- 
ties to be saved (though as such they are not worth saving), and become 
centers of activity which from the world of things through the methods of 
science will create and enjoy, not primarily a world of private property, 
but the priceless values of companionship and art in which a// shall share. 
With this recognition, the vague “hunger for cosmic support”—the central 
theme of all religion—will be seen as 
a deflection of the desire for fellowship with our kind. We shall turn from our 
sense of cosmic isolation to a new sense of human togetherness and so discover in 
a growing solidarity, in a progressively ennobled humanity, in an increasing joy 
in living the goal we have all along blindly sought and shall build on earth the 
fair city we have looked for in a compensatory world beyond. 


For clarification of ideas and for renewal of courage, this book should 
be read by all—“professionals” and “laymen”—who are interested in 
the building of this City. 

A. W. Moore 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A History oF PoriticAL THEORIES: RECENT TIMES. Essays on Contem- 
porary Developments in Political Theory. Contributed by students 
of the late William Archibald Dunning. Edited by Charles Edward 
Merriam and Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. 12+597. 

This memorial volume to Professor Dunning by thirteen of his former 
students brings up to date the account of political theories from where his 
three-volume history left it—the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
While temporal continuity is thus assured, the change from a unitary to a 
multiple authorship and the growing complexity of the times have to- 
gether succeeded in procuring for political theory a more concrete orien- 
tation than Professor Dunning himself was able to achieve. This change 
for the better stands out brilliantly in the generously comprehensive and 
yet remarkably fact-feeling chapter with which Professor Merriam intro- 
duces this co-operative study of the last half-century. Recognizing frank- 
ly that “political philosophy presupposes other standards,” he presents 
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the matrix of recent political ideas in a brief but highly enlightening dis- 
cussion of industrialism and nationalism, urbanism and feminism. Build- 
ing upon these forces, he enumerates the outstanding recent groups, evalu- 
ates their intellectual equipment for political speculation—singling out as 
most noteworthy advances the development of statistical technique and 
psychological analysis—and then surveys in the large the actual progress 
that our short period has made in deepening political insight and in facili- 
tating the political organization of human interdependency. 

It is quite impossible here to do justice to the versatile factual content 
of the entire book. Ignoring the differential value of the several contri- 
butions, one may safely say that political theory has been pursued into 
the whole complex of modern life, and pursued with energy and high suc- 
cess. But rather than follow the pursuit, let us on the basis of it inquire 
what has been the ethical drift of political speculation in recent times. At 
least three tendencies may be isolated from the embarrassingly rich mate- 
rial presented: (1) dissatisfaction with formal theory as sterile; (2) con- 
sequent socialization of political thinking; and (3) growing recognition of 
the ethical nature of democracy. 

1) This volume is but another one of the accumulating evidences that 
our period has come to look with suspicion upon the frequently observed 
tendency of theory to grow from pure, to purer, to purest. This tendency 
is regarded with suspicion not merely because theory must, to achieve the 
maximum refinement, be drastically divorced from the lives of the great 
majority of men, but also because it is at the same time cut off, in the life 
of even the theorist himself, from the welter of impulses and the tang of 
action that together constitute the warp, if not also the woof, of man’s 
noblest spiritual habiliments. Ethics cannot look with untroubled com- 
placency upon the development of thinking into an art for its own sake. 
Indeed, to establish an entente cordiale between ideals and things is its ma- 
jor task, as not a few ethicists conceive its task. No reader of the earlier 
volumes in this series can fail to note in this one a recession of the most 
formal theorizing and the substitution of a securer touch with non-idea- 
tional processes, a tendency that goes so far as to include not only a splen- 
did chapter on race, by Professor F. H. Hankins, but one on geography as 
well by Professor Franklin Thomas. Professor C. P. Patterson’s treatment 
of jurisprudence does arouse fear of a reaction to the more formalistic, but 
this only in method of treatment; for as regards content, even his chapter 
shows a swing toward a more social interpretation of law. Speaking gener- 
ally, the recognition is always wholesomely near the surface that since 
political theory is derivative rather than primary experience, it must sub- 
mit itself to other criteria than artistic symmetry or logical consistency. 
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2) This means that political theory has become socialized. Professor 
Harry Elmer Barnes presents the evidence in a chapter outlining the debt 
of political theory to sociology. The same humanizing influence is seen 
concretely at work in the rise of pluralism in political thought. Under the 
chaperonage of Hegelian monism, Right cast beseeching glances at Might; 
Might attended on Sovereignty; and Sovereignty was enamored of irre- 
sponsible and oftentimes capricious Will. The political pluralists have in 
this century made national thoroughfares hazardous places for such flirta- 
tions. Professor F. W. Coker treats cautiously, if indeed he does not min- 
imize, this leaven of pluralism. The burden of proof is upon those who 
would deny practical hegemony to the sovereign state; but the pluralists, 
he is willing to admit, by demanding that any proposed exercise of this 
hegemony be justified by the foreseen social consequences into which it 
issues rather than by the unpredictable will from which it proceeds, have 
moved toward the humanizing of both the internal and the international 
relations of the state. As regards internal affairs, Professor Paul H. Doug- 
las, in much the longest and one of the best chapters of the book, evalu- 
ates the various proletarian theories that have sought to make more gener- 
ously available to common men the assets of civilization; and as regards 
external relations, Professor E. M. Borchard has shown the same socializ- 
ing motif at work across national boundaries: the growing derivation of 
municipal law from public opinion and common sentiments, rather than 
from sovereign will, lays also a popular foundation for the increasing 
recognition and further creation of international law. 

3) The ethical drift of political theory is in no way better indicated 
than by the changing conception of democracy. Let it be remembered 
that the last Dunning volume left off at a time when the enemies of de- 
mocracy were bold in asserting with Maine and Stephen that it was mere- 
ly another form of government, and when its friends, if they did not with 
Bryce openly admit this, were timorous in declaring that representative 
government is but the beginning of what democracy envisages. But dur- 
ing the intervening period, enemies and friends alike have advanced 
ground by recognizing in democracy a dynamic ethical ideal. This recog- 
nition is of great importance, for it makes more difficult the often repeated 
attempt to deter men from radical ends by pacifying them with means 
made harmless through disuse. Democracy as an ethical way of life, of 
course, remains to be attained; but openly to recognize this helps toward 
getting men to use the now available political means for ushering in a bet- 
ter economic and social order. 

So abundant, however, is the material in this book that each reader 
may moralize after his own bent, as the reviewer has after his. Political 
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theory has yet to run: philosophers are still not kings, nor kings philoso- 
phers. Moreover, if Professor Herbert W. Schneider be right in his chap- 
ter on philosophy, so scintillatingly written as constantly to threaten to 
call attention to the advocate rather than to the law, neither philosophers 
nor kings are broken-hearted over their separation. Soaring justice must 


still be intrigued earthward. 
T. V. Smita 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


REASON AND Moras: AN ENQUIRY INTO THE First PRINCIPLES OF 
Eruics. By Israel Levine, lecturer in philosophy at University Col- 
lege, Exeter. Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson & Co., 1924. Pp. 177. 
Price, 6s. net. 

This is an admirable statement of a point of view similar to that of 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse; but the author is an original thinker and not a 
mere commentator. The psychological factors of the moral life are treated 
in the modern method. The real is given a definite and interesting mean- 
ing, and the point of view of Professor Dewey, in keeping morals close to 
actual life, is accepted. Thus the first principle of ethics is said to be “‘se- 
curity of life.”” Equality and democracy are discussed; economic deter- 
mination is criticized; and only after thus dealing with actual issues does 
the author discuss the traditional views as expressed by Aristotle and 
Kant. The book is therefore an important essay in the formation of a 
theory of ethics which shall be more than commentary or historical criti- 
cism of ethical doctrines. The study of ethics does, indeed, seem to be ina 
parlous condition: for the new psychology and the wide knowledge of 
social history have not yet entered into the making of ethical theories, and, 
on the other hand, our social sciences and history still live upon very 
primitive moral conceptions. Dr. Levine has done a great service in 
breaking new ground; and he has made a real advance in ethical theory. 

Cm E: 


THE IDEA OF THE SouL. By John Laird. (Library of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion). London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1924. Pp. 192. Price, 5s. 
net. 

Professor Laird has recently gone from Belfast to the University of 
Aberdeen. He signs his preface in the University of California; so he is 
widely known. His work on the Problems of Self gave a definite realist 
account of facts among which Professor Laird maintains the self is to be 
found. In this new book he writes with his usual lucidity and exactness. 
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He reviews historically the chief opinions regarding the soul as “the prin- 
ciple of living things.” He gives an account of modern psychological 
analysis and devotes a chapter to the discussion of moral personality. 
There is also a chapter on personal immortality. Professor Laird main- 
tains that there is a psychical continuant, and he makes out a very good 
case for that; but he also treats this reality as in the relation of “partner- 
ship” with the body, and that is more obscure. It appears that Professor 
Laird lapses into metaphor when he says that the universe “sustaining 
the good” must preserve persons in existence after death. However, the 
book is most readable and very illuminating. The use of metaphor may be 
underrated in the philosophical tradition. 
C. D. B. 


Tue Eruics or Socrates. By Miles Menander Dawson. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. 
A well-known line of Milton tells us that from the mouth of Socrates 


issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools. 


Mr. Dawson seeks to illustrate this truth or truism by adding to the ac- 
count of Socrates’ teaching in Plato and Xenophon a selection of similar 
passages from the later Greek and Roman moralists, Aristotle, Cicero, 
and especially the Platonizing Stoics, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. These passages, well arranged under such rubrics as “Virtue 
Is Obedience to Reason,” “Science, the Basis of Ethics,’ “The Soul,” 
“Happiness Man’s Goal,” “The Future Life,” “Character,” “Education,” 
“Duty to God,” “Duty to Self,” “Death,” constitute a useful book of edi- 
fication for the general reader and will help him to a vivid realization of 
the wealth and rationality of ancient ethical thought. The critical scholar 
might ask how much of this is certainly Socratic and whether the precise 
interrelations and differences of the various schools are always kept in 


mind. But the book is not intended for the specialist. 
PAUL SHOREY 


Tue Conpuct oF Lirr. By Benedetto Croce. Authorized translation by 
Arthur Livingston. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 


326. 

Anchoring himself in a metaphysics of mysticism, Croce takes for 
granted most of the general implications of such a position, and then pro- 
ceeds to a practical elaboration of everyday problems in ethics that virtu- 
ally amounts to casuistry. These casuistries have admittedly been partly 
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implied in the Crocean philosophy, but are not strictly deducible there- 
from. They result from practical observations on life, which Croce does 
not even attempt to unify for fear of making them artificial. 

These essays strike one as a rather tedious combination of old, war- 
wearied Europe and Hegelian apologetics. The social misfits—criminals 
and wars—are integrated into historical progress (svolgimento) on the 
score that they are irritants to social reform and moral stamina. Nor is 
this apologetic lessened by that further damnable pretext that they elicit 
our sympathies. The curse of this position lies not in the slavery it de- 
mands and condones—social, industrial, even ‘“‘white’”—but in the subtler 
instrumentalizing of human beings which prompts slumming and charity 
balls. No ethical system is worthy of the name unless it purposes that all 
persons shall become responsible and free. 

The same apologetic is offered for gambling and usury. And yet one 
feels that the trouble with a principle of “non olet” is that the same olfac- 
tory rule of accommodation applies in morals as in sense experience. It is, 
after all, Trinity’s business to regard its income from wretched tenements 
as an open question, and for the Middle West to be continually excited 
about a League of Nations and child labor laws. What is even more im- 
portant is to distinguish between the futile condemnation of past prac- 
tices, and intelligent correction of the wrong. The author confuses the 
two. 

The spirit of these essays, however, is sound: that after all, Morality 
should come down off her high horse and fight and play with the evils and 
passions she too often, to her harm, disdains. 

C. F. TAEUSCH 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


SHORTER NOTICES 


REICHLS PHILOSOPHISCHER ALMANACH AUF DAS JAHR 1924. Darmstadt: Otto 

Reichl Verlag, 1924. Pp. 480+52. Price, 12 M. 

Reichl’s Almanach for 1924 comprises almost twice as many pages as the 
issue of a year earlier, and this has enabled it to include a great deal of special 
material relating to Kant, to whose memory, very appropriately, the book is 
dedicated. As its frontispiece, it carries a portrait of the philosopher copied from 
a sketch made by Countess Charlotte Amalia Keyserling, about 1755. This rep- 
resents the earliest of the portraits of Kant that have as yet come to light, and 
fortunately it was the work of a friend who was an artist of rare ability. Recent 
investigations have brought forth also other important material relating to the 
appearance, tastes, and habits of Kant in his younger years. Hitherto we have 
been inclined to think of him almost exclusively in terms of the paintings, busts, 
and characterizations dating subsequently to 1781, when he first achieved fame; 
these present a thoroughly formed, if not indeed already aged, personality, and 
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often they have so monopolized our ideas that we have strangely failed to realize 
that Kant too enjoyed a youth, with all the traits thereunto appertaining, that 
he underwent a long period of learning and habit formation, that he became an 
elegante Magister, a true aristocrat in the highest sense of the term, a uniquely 
respected and impressive instructor, enjoying intellectual and social relations 
not alone with colleagues, but with fellow-townsmen, with military officers, 
nobility, and business and professional persons of various nationalities. A clue 
to some recent literature bearing on these facts is to be found in the present 
Almanach. It contains also sections on such subjects as ‘“The Humor of Kant,” 
“Unfamiliar Anecdotes relating to Kant,” “Der elegante Magister,” “Kant’s 
Impression upon the Youth of his Day,” “Kant as Seen by His Contempora- 
ries,” and “Kant’s Statements concerning Himself.” Copied from one of Hip- 
pel’s novels is a somewhat humorous account of an examination for entrance to 
the University in Koenigsberg, for this contains the first published statement 
(1779) of certain doctrines of the critical philosophy; from Hippel is taken also a 
description of “‘an evening in the society of old Koenigsberg,”’ the company in- 
cluding Kant, Countess von Keyserling, and Frau von der Recke. Significant 
articles discuss the point of view and procedure to be adopted if we would gain 
a more thorough understanding of Kant’s imperishable achievement; the doc- 
trines contained in Kant’s Opus postumum, brought out by Professor Adickes 
in 1920, and the significance they have for the interpretation of the earlier, well- 
known works of Kant; and the place and meaning of the “as-if” in the philoso- 
phy of Kant. To those unfamiliar with the important body of German literature 
that has in recent years centered about its problem, this last-mentioned article 
will afford a helpful, even though a somewhat abstruse, introduction. 


Even today we may say that, in the case of Kant, one must distinguish perhaps 
twenty varieties of the “as-if” and that their investigation, in connection with at least 
all the critical writings, is necessary, and must at some time be undertaken, not only 
if we would understand Kant, but if we would develop the logic of religion—a subject 
which, along with the logic of science, has hitherto been sadly neglected (pp. 124 f.). 


The reader who works through the forty-eight pages following this assertion will 
at least agree that it is not entirely without basis. 

Of the non-Kantian material in the volume, the most important by far is 
a one-hundred-and-sixty-page account, mostly in fine print, classifying and 
describing the very numerous philosophical journals in Germany which led a 
longer or sho~ter life (mostly the latter) during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, beginning with the Acta Philosophorum of 1715-26. In 1790, there 
were over a dozen philosophical journals; in 1814, not a single one. Other facts, 
similarly interesting and significant, emerge, but the central value of the study 
is, of course, bibliographical. Its task seems so thoroughly and so definitely done 
that, because of it alone, the A/manach should receive a place in every library 
where research work is being done in the field of modern German or European 


philosophy, 
Epwarp L. SCHAUB 
NORTH VESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE THEORY OF Goon AND EviL. By Hastings Rashdall. 2d edition. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. 2 volumes. Pp. xxxv+ 
736. Price, $6.00. 

The first edition of this well-known work was published in 1907. The second 
edition differs from the first only in the inclusion of a few verbal corrections that 
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the author had made before his death. It is a fitting memorial to his ethical 
influence that Dr. Rashdall’s solid treatise on fundamental ethical problems 
should by this new edition be made accessible to another generation of students. 


T. V.S. 


MopERN CLASSICAL PHILOSOPHERS. Revised and Enlarged Edition. By Ben- 
jamin Rand. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xiv+893. 


Professor Rand’s well-known selections from philosophical classics, begin- 
ning with Bruno, are now extended to include important excerpts from six more 
recent philosophers: Lotze, Renouvier, Bradley, Royce, James, and Bergson. 
Otherwise the second edition remains the same as the first. 

T. V. S. 


ROMANTISME ET POLITIQUE. By André Jussain. Paris: Editions Bossard, 1924. 

Pp. 290. 

Whatever definitive meaning M. Jussain may or may not have had in mind 
for “romantisme,” he has successfully obscured it under a mass of irrelevant 
observations on medieval and modern literature, philosophy, and politics, behind 
a barrier of flashy but frequently misleading generalizations, and in seemingly 
contradictory statements as to the meaning of the term. On the whole, he seems 
to consider it as practically synonymous with the revolutionary temperament 
(see pp. 86, 251, 281, 283), but there is ground for believing that at times he is 
not satisfied with that none-too-narrow meaning. For example, in at least one 
place a sort of generic humanitarianism seems to be indicated (p. 201); again, 
an individualism which he erroneously attributes to Rousseau, an interpretation 
of Rousseau which he subsequently changes but without clarifying his termi- 
nology; again, with an idealism which disregards realities. Consequently, al- 
though we may be willing to agree with him that the tempering of the romantic 
theory in politics into a more workable system is a great problem, we are never 
quite sure precisely what sort of political thinking it is that is to be modified. 

The lack of clarity with regard to the meaning of important terms is sur- 
passed by the unscholarly methods by which he has secured his data and by his 
lack of objectivity of viewpoint. His sources are all secondary—vith a few un- 
important exceptions, all French, although he does not limit the scope of his 
study to France—and many of them are no longer considered to be thoroughly 
reliable, even though they do possess the merit of convenience of access and of a 
French translation. The animus against Germany is so pronounced that he 
speaks of the criminelle complicité and the crime contre l’humanité . . . du fourbe 
Lloyd George et de Vimbécile Président Wilson, who did not acquiesce in the com- 
plete subjection of that country. A frequent dichotomy of judgment, an undue 
sharpening of antitheses (cf. pp. 110, 111, 257), and the one-sided vie 7 presented 
of the political use made of arguments drawn from Roman law are further short- 
comings of the book. 

But if M. Jussain adds little or nothing to our understanding of the problems 
of politics, he has written a few bits of interesting and suggestive criticism of 
political speculations. Although his concluding chapter seems to have relatively 
little relation to what has gone before, it is well worth while as a separate and 
somewhat discursive essay upon certain sorts of political thought. There we 
find that the charming M. Jussain has expressed a number of sound opinions, 
not new, to be sure, not particularly incisive or likely to aid us very much in the 
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solution of the difficulties upon which he discourses, but for the most part ex- 
pressed in a delightful style. But let him speak for himself: 


Il n’existe donc pas d’institutions parfaites en soi, mais seulement des institutions 
qui sont bonnes pour un temps et pour un pays, quelquefois pour un trés long temps et 
pour un grand nombre de pays, suivant ce que le expérience en décide. Il n’en va pas 
autrement a l’égard des principes et des maximes politiques qui régissent la conduite des 
individus et des peuples. 

B. F. Wricurt, Jr. 


THE Minp At Work: IN StupYING, THINKING, AND READING. By R. L. Lyman. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Pp. 349. 


A source book and discussion manual for students of the high-school and 
college level, designed to introduce the student to effective methods of reading, 
studying, and thinking. It consists of readings, reading suggestions, questions, 
and class projects, and valuable lists of laboratory materials. Unlike the usual 
book on the subject, it is not made up of useful hints and encouraging advice, 
but it lays a foundation of general principles. It contains, for example, such 
selections as: “The Nature of Study,” by F. W. McMurray; “The Formation 
of Good Habits,” from William James; “The Analysis of an Act of Thought,” 
from John Dewey; and “Accuracy in Observation and Statement,” by Charles 
W. Eliot. Professor Lyman has organized his material skilfully and filled in 
the gaps with sections of his own which are not the least valuable part of the 
work. The readings are selected with an eye to literary style and appeal to the 
imagination, so that it can be read and enjoyed by students of all levels. The 
book has no bearing on ethics, except in so far as knowledge is virtue and the 


technique of knowing is morality applied. 
E. T. MITCHELL 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. By Everett Kimball. Boston: Ginn & Co., 

1924. Pp. vit+78s. 

Based upon two earlier works of the author, this present book throws into 
one volume the description of local, state, and national government in the 
United States. The book is meant primarily for college students. The historical 
background is little stressed, but great emphasis is put upon the functioning of 
government in the three spheres, so as to display both their separation and their 
interrelation. 

T. V. S. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. By Shailer Mathews, with the co- 
operation of William E. Ritter, Robert A. Millikan, Edwin B. Frost, Ed- 
ward B. Mathews, C. Judson Herrick, John Coulter, Ellsworth Faris, 
Charles H. Judd, John M. Dodson, Charles B. Davenport, E. Davenport, 
C.-E. A. Winslow, Horatio Hackett Newman. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1924. Pp. vii+427. 

In so far as ethics is socialization, this book represents something of an ad- 
vance. Not that innumerable attempts at co-operation between scientists and 
theologians have not been made, but that usually each class has made the 
attempt in the absence of the other. It is a very unresourceful theologian that 
has not been able to get harmony between science and religion simply by brand- 
ing whatever does not agree with his theology as “science falsely so-called.” 
Equally unimaginative, too, has been the scientist heretofore who has not been 
able to save religion by making it mean, say, the spirit in which he prosecutes 
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his scientific work and branding the residue of theology as superstition. Here 
at last, however, the dean of a divinity school audaciously lets twelve scientists 
of varying eminence supply their own content for their several disciplines, and 
then attempts to show that what they have said is not only in keeping with the 
spirit of Christianity but contributes toward a new content as well. 

There will be those who feel, however, that more than juxtaposition is 
necessary really to get oil and water mixed. And their suspicion will be nurtured 
toward conviction when they read that the theologian in a foreword to the 
various scientific articles declares that the modern religious world-view postu- 
lates, among other tenets, “‘God, the immanent personal reason, purpose and ac- 
tivity in the universe” and “Life after death as conditioned by the individual’s 
character and relations with God.” The fact that Professor Mathews does not 
go as far as he might to make the co-operation real does not mean, however, that 
he does not go a long way. He goes far enough to substitute in religion goodness 
for power and a democratic way of life on earth for an aristocratic ideal en- 
shrined in the heavens. And to the ethically observant, such generosity will not 
pass without thanks. Where so much has been done, more may be expected. 


‘De Ve Ss 


A History or Eruics. By Stephen Ward. (“World’s Manual Series.’’) Oxford 
and New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 96. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


This little book contains portraits of philosophers and an interesting account 
of their lives, but not much in regard to the theory of ethics. It is not quite clear 
whether in his own mind the author distinguishes between moral practices, and 
ethics or the theory of morality. Perhaps there is such a thing as a “voluntary 
ideal,” but what possibly can be the meaning of the statement that “the forces 
of the state,” whatever they may be, are “always largely composed of sheer 
momentum”? 

C. D. B. 


THe PuHILosopHy OF CHARACTER. By Edgar Pierce, Ph.D. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1924. Pp. xi+435. 

It is the aim of this book “to discover a philosophic basis for a scientific 
psychology of character which will preserve the validity of scientific law and the 
moral value of life.” This basis is found in a metaphysical theory which Dr. 
Pierce characterizes as “pluralistic idealism.” Drawing upon idealism on the one 
hand and upon current realism on the other, he frames a theory of reality as 
mental, made up of a plurality of minds. While the monads of which reality 
is made up are all of the same fundamental character, the aggregation of monads 
gives rise to new qualities; bodies and minds are communities of monads. The 
aggregation of monads, and so the creative advance of nature, is secured by the 
operation of purpose, which is present even in physical elements. The ultimate 
explanation of character is in non-materialistic terms; so the moral value of life 
is preserved. The material world is made up of those aspects of reality which are 
common to many minds and “‘to the object,” and the laws of the behavior of 
which are fixed. Science has provided in the material world a field of unlimited 
extent within which its results are valid. This book merits reading alike on the 
score of the scholarship which it exhibits and the excellence of the style in which 
it is written. 

C. F. ARRowoop 
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IDEALISM AS A PHILOSOPHICAL Doctrine. By R. F. A. Hoernlé, professor of 
philosophy, Johannesburg, South Africa. (Library of Philosophy and Reli- 
gion.) London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1924. Pp. 190. Price, 5s. net. 


Professor Hoernlé is known by his Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics. 
He is well aware of all the realist attacks upon idealism, and he gives them due 
weight in this new volume. The historical method is followed, beginning with a 
new interpretation of the value of Berkeley’s thought, but the aim of the book 
is to give to the student a sort of map of the chief features in contemporary 
idealism. The author distinguishes two chief kinds of idealism, calling them 
“spiritual pluralism,” with which the name of Professor McTaggart is connected, 
and “absolutism.” The book is an admirable introduction to philosophy, but it 
suffers a little from being too much concerned with the philosophers of the past. 
The preliminary discussion of the meaning of the words “idea” and “idealism” 
is excellent. The treatment of Hegel is very clear; but there is a danger lest the 
student of philosophy should think that philosophical knowledge consists in 
commentary upon the doctrines of the dead. In this way philosophy is prevent- 
= from living the natural life of science or even of poetry. It becomes theologi- 


C.D. B. 


Nuovi ORIzZONTI DELLA PSICOLOGIA SPERIMENTALE. By A. Gemelli. 2d edi- 
tion. Milano, Italy: Soc. Ed. “‘Vita di Pensiero.” Pp. 383. Price, 18 lire. 


This is not a systematic treatise, but a series of essays showing the place and 
value of experimental psychology. It is significant for us outside Italy because it 
shows that there is scientific work being done in Italy on psychological problems, 
and that Croce and Gentile do not entirely dominate their native land. Gemelli 
gives abundant references to the literature of the subject, and perhaps too much 
space is given to reporting upon experiments which have been already described 
by other authors. But the intention of the author evidently is to show that 
definite results of a genuinely psychological character can be derived from experi- 
ment. His historical review of the study of abnormal psychology is very interest- 
ing, and he makes some good contributions by way of criticism in his discussion 
of the psychology of the judgment. Details are given of some experiments un- 
dertaken by the author and of their results. . 

.D.B. 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY: SELECTED EsSAYsS AND REVIEWS. 
By H. Wildon Carr, professor of philosophy in the University of London. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1924. Pp. 278. Price, 12s. net. 


Almost all the essays in this volume have been published before in periodi- 
cals, and they are connected only by the very slightest thread; but they all refer 
to contemporary theories of philosophy, chiefly those of Bergson and Croce. 
Professor Carr writes well and has a great skill in interpreting the idealist school 
of thinkers; but he omits rather too obviously any reference to the modern 
realists, who might be supposed to provide some evidence of “‘the scientific ap- 
proach to philosophy.” It is strange to find Croce even in the precincts of such 
an approach; but indeed the greater part of the book has no bearing on the 
problem of the relations between philosophy and science. Professor Carr firmly 
believes that Einstein’s theory is philosophical and that “relativity” implies 
relation to a “subject” in the Hegelian sense of that word. This is a mistake of 
interpretation: the relation between any two moving points is of course funda- 
mental to the problem as to the character of the motion of each, but it would 
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probably puzzle Einstein to read Professor Carr’s words that “the principle of 
relativity is the recognition that observed facts cannot be understood without 
taking into consideration . . . . the objective conditions of the observer’s mind.” 
Bergson fills many pages of these essays, and does not thereby appear any more 
aware of the scientific aspects of philosophy. The immense omission of all refer- 
ence to “values” in Bergson’s theory of mental process is not accounted for; 
and yet Professor Carr follows the old idealist tradition in accusing science of 
abstraction and claiming that philosophy is concrete. Its concreteness appears 
to be consistent with the omission of relevant factors, which any scientist would 
avoid. The more literary essays on the tercentenary of Pascal and on Descartes 
show Professor Carr at his best. 
X. ¥. Z. 


SPECULUM MENTIS, OR THE Map oF KNOWLEDGE. By R. G. Collingwood. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Pp. 327. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a most attractive and interesting version of the neo-Hegelian philoso- 
phy. Mr. Collingwood begins with a very cogent argument as to the character 
of philosophy; he perceives and very well states the defect of our contemporary 
civilization in its lack of spiritual or emotional unity. For him, as for the Greeks 
and the scholastics, philosophy should not be a mere body of scientific truths, 
but a living and unifying attitude or spiritual expression. He discusses art, 
religion, and science as three stages or aspects of the full life of the mind; and 
he then, in the manner of Croce, passes to history in the peculiar neo-Hegelian 
sense of the word and to philosophy. He ends, as in duty bound, with the Abso- 
lute. The usual results of interpretation in uncanny sense begin to appear 
when the author deals with religious “truths,” for he will have it that they are 
somehow true. He is angry about “rationalism,” for he says that it should not 
assume that religion “means what it says.” Alas! one is not able to assume that 
about the neo-Hegelians. On page 249 we are told that “in philosophy subject 
and object are identified” ; and the unregenerate may then suppose that philoso- 
phy is a muddle. The trouble with the looking-glass into which Mr. Collingwood 
takes us is that everything changes into everything else, as the best of the Oxford 
philosophers, “Lewis Carroll,” saw that it would in that shadowy world. But 
Mr. Collingwood quotes on his title-page the old assertion that “we see in a glass 
darkly.” His work is valuable for its hints and criticisms and his ‘‘asides,”’ but 
his main thesis has the weakness of Croce’s airy imaginings. — 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN PutLosopuy. By C. E. M. Joad. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. Pp. 110. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


This is a very interesting account of modern realism, neo-idealism, pragma- 
tism, and the philosophy of Bergson. It contains portraits of the chief modern 
philosophers. The author gives a rather abrupt view of realism, but has included 
a long study of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s views and some comment upon them; 
and Croce is dealt with very fully and sympathetically. With regard to Bergson, 
the use of metaphors in his statement of the case is properly emphasized. In- 
deed, anyone who desires a brief introduction to the chief schools of thought in 
contemporary philosophy will find this little book most useful. It is not a mere 
summary or record; it is a critical restatement which in the main is sympathetic 
to all the theories discussed. Knew 
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YocGa AS PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. By Surendranath Dasgupta, Ph.D. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton, 1924. 
Pp. x+200. Price, ros. 6d. net. 


Although the philosophy expounded in this book is the one Indian system 
that has real parallels with modern scientific thought, there has never been any 
adequate treatment of it in English apart from the author’s previous studies. 
Even the term Yoga is generally understood rather in its application to Vedantic 
pantheism. Metaphysically the Yoga and Sankhya philosophies are only two 
different modifications of one common system of ideas, and the work involves 
a discussion of both. It may at first sight seem strange that the atheistic 
Sankhya, and the Yoga that makes devotion to God the easiest means of salva- 
tion, could be combined. In both of them the universal cosmic matter is prakrti 
with its three constituents in equilibrium. When the equilibrium is disturbed, 
the evolution of the universe begins, materially as well as mentally, for ‘matter 
on the one hand, mind, the senses, and the ego on the other are regarded as 
nothing more than two different kinds of modifications of one primal cause, the 
Prakrti.”” This would surely have pleased Herbert Spencer, but what would he 
have said at finding behind all this an infinity of souls (purushas)? These are 
ultimates, spiritual atoms inserted in a system of evolving and involving matter. 
The aim of the souls is not union with God, for there is no Brahma apart from 
the totality of souls, but complete dissociation from matter. The doctrines which 
the Yoga system added to this are not so important as may appear at first sight. 
The Yoga God is no First Cause or Final End, but merely one great purusha, who 
is free from matter, and who benignly aids other souls in attaining the same 
purpose. How far this change was due to practical religion, or how far it was 
felt to be logically necessary, might be further discussed. There are several im- 
portant chapters on evolution, but they have little to do with the modern theory. 
It is not clear why Darwin should be mentioned. Surely he never expounded any 
“general form of the evolutionary process,” but confined himself to biology. We 
are told that accidental variation is a “seeming departure from the causal 
chain.”’ What evolutionist would admit that? Western evolution starts from 
the mind and matter that we know, but Yoga never had a transmutation theory 
at all. It had the theory of the elaboration of an Urstoff, and this, whatever 
Spencer and Haeckel may say, does not yet constitute science for the evolu- 
tionists. The fact of a God in Yoga, who if not the ultimate reality is at least a 
person who can be prayed to, has opened the way to a great development of 
ethical theory and mystical practices. These practices can only be exercised un- 
der the training of a teacher, but the psychical states can be described, and the 
chapters thereon form a most illuminating account of the chief form of Indian 
mysticism. The whole work forms an authoritative exposition of the subject by 
one who is a complete master of all the original authorities. 

EDWARD J. THOMAS 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


StupIEs IN VEDANTA. By Rao Bahadur Vasudeva J. Kirtikar. Edited by Ruk- 
und R. Jayakar. Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 1924. Pp. viii+ 
194. Price, 14s. net. 

This work consists of a series of essays written at various times by the 
author, an Indian judge. Their special interest lies in their being not the investi- 
gations of a historian of philosophy, but the studies of a modern educated Hindu 
of wide religious sympathies, to whom the pantheism of the Vedanta was his 
religion and guide of life. The author’s thought thus moves much more in reli- 
gious conceptions than in metaphysical distinctions, and he seeks to answer not 
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so much the objections that critics find in first principles, as their inferences as 
to what practical conclusions are to be drawn. He finds that there is only one 
ultimate reality, and repudiating the “unscientific conception of creation,” he 
holds that the world originated from the Word, and this Word is Brahman. So 
far from Vedanta striking at the root of all morality, he claims that it has an 
ethical ideal at least as high as the Christian, if not higher. One chapter is on 
asceticism. He is undoubtedly right in rejecting the popular view that practices 
of self-mortification are characteristic of Hinduism or are authoritatively taught. 
Not only are there charlatans in any religion, but the sect which is best known 
for such practices is one that has rejected the Vedas. 

The chapter on mysticism is particularly interesting, but it is strange that 
the author should speak of European prejudice against mysticism. It may be 
suggested that the real enemy is not Europe, but a certain type of thought that 
is destructive of all religious values, whether found on the banks of the Thames 
or the Ganges. But even such thinkers have the right to ask how a system logi- 
cally holds together, and here they will not find much help. The author appeals 
to dualistic and non-dualistic schools of Vedanta, and even includes the appar- 
ently irreconcilable systems of Sankhya and Yoga. But the book, in spite of its 
limitations, tells us what Vedanta means to a Hindu, and should help to abolish 
the barren criticisms that are due to a misunderstanding of the terms and con- 
cepts under discussion. 

Epwarp J. THOMAS 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


WoMAN IN WorLp History: HER PLACE IN THE GREAT RELIGIONS. By E. M. 
White. London: Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1924. Pp. 416. Price, 8s. 6d. 


Women’s movements in recent years, though vibrant with energy and will, 
have lacked steadiness, strength, and dignity. Broad historical perspective and 
sound philosophical background, the product of calm scholarship, are slowly 
being secured. A decided contribution to these foundations is furnished by Miss 
White’s latest book, Woman in World History. For many years mistress in girls’ 
secondary schools, and in recent years lecturer in civics, London County Council, 
author of The Philosophy of Citizenship and numerous articles, she brings to her 
task a comprehensive interest and wide reading. 

For purposes of organization she has limited her treatment to woman’s posi- 
tion and contribution as revealed in the great religions. But she interprets “reli- 
gion” in the widest sense, so as to include (a) the life and sayings of the founders, 
(b) the sacred writings, (c) the customs, institutions, and literature connected 
with the religion, and (d) the conditions of life where the religion flourishes. The 
view presented is therefore as comprehensive as could well be managed in the 
limits of one volume. The author has aimed at an appreciation and understand- 
ing of the ideas, customs, and institutions rather than at criticism of them from 
an advanced point of view, and this essential fairness has been well maintained 
throughout. 

Years of study have gone into the preparation of the book, and the libraries 
have been ransacked in the effort to bring the survey up to the standards of 
thorough scholarship. Sources, however, appear to be limited to those in the 
English language. Within this field the bibliography and references are impres- 
sive, and her use of material critical. While the professional reader may find 
too frequent use of the well-worn illustrations, he must remember that the book 
is not intended for him alone. 

Since it is a survey rather than a study of a problem or set of problems, the 
writer does not feel required to establish any theories or to make any sweeping 
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inferences. A number of generalizations are suggested, however, in the conclud- 
ing chapter. “No deliberate and general suppression of womanhood has been 
attempted.” Social and economic factors have forced a division of labor and a 
diversity of spheres, and there has been a lack of appreciation of woman’s sphere 
and capacities. Against this situation restless spirits have frequently rebelled. 
But from earliest times honor has been paid, consciously or unconsciously, to 
womanhood—as witnessed by the female deities in Egypt, Babylonia, etc., and 
Mary worship in the Middle Ages. And as civilization advances, there has been 
an increased estimation of the feminine qualities of intuition, devotion, morality, 
and refinement. “History, considered as evolution, shows that everywhere men 
and women have worked and suffered and risen together—the masculine has 
co-operated with the feminine in their slow advancement.” ‘The whole history 
reveals a great growth of the suman spirit struggling against material obstacles 
and its own shortcomings; throughout this growth woman has shared in the 
struggles and failures and successes; her part has been distinct from, yet parallel 


with man’s.” 
E. T. MITCHELL 
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